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The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  examine  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  reliefs  from  command  of  three  US  general  officers:  George  B.  McClellan, 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  John  D.  Lavelle — to  ascertain  what  similarities,  if 
any,  exist.  Particular  emphasis  was  laid  on  determining  and  comparing  the 
interest  of  the  Congress  in  each  case.  Two  common  factors  were  identified 
which  had  major  impact:  the  conflict  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  and  the  historically  recurring  concern  and  effort  of  the  civilian 
authorities  to  insure  control  of  US  military  forces.  A  third  element  is 
believed  identified.  Each  general  faced  a  professional  dilemma  when  his 
military  judgment  of  his  situation  and  its  impact  on  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  was  not  in  consonance  with  the  policies  and  desires  of  his 
superiors.  The  actions  each  took  to  resolve  the  dilemma  resulted  i».  his 
relief  and  retirement.  The  circumstances  and  publicity  which  have  resulted 
from  the  Lavelle  affair  will  probably  intensify  surveillance  and  attempts 
at  specific  direct  control  by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  alike 
of  the  actions  of  senior  military  commanders  in  the  field. 


PREFACE 


In  a  period  where  the  destructive  power  of  weapons  possessed 
by  a  major  military  force,  if  released,  would  have  a  cataclysmic 
effect  upon  virtually  the  entire  world,  it  is  disquieting  to  find 
a  general  officer  of  the  United  States  relieved  of  his  command  of 
military  operations  because  he  exceeded  the  authority  given  him  by 
his  civilian  superiors.  This  Special  Project,  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Army  Military  History 
Research  Collection,  was  designed  to  enhance  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  writer  concerning  the  control  of  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  by  civilian  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Questions  concerning  control  of  United  States  military  forces 
by  the  civilian  gover  ~ient  have  arisen  within  America  throughout  the 
Nation’s  history,  beginning  in  its  earliest  period.  They  have  emerged 
in  many  guises  and  have  remained  a  matter  of  very  real  concentration 
by  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  general  public. 

Fear  of  an  uncontrollable  military  force  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  frequent  publication  of  popular  novels  dealing  with  the  theme  in 
one  or  several  of  its  many  aspects.  A  selected  bibliography  of 
writings  on  civil-military  relations,  produced  in  1971,  lists  32 
such  fictional  works  published  within  the  last  25  years. *  United 
States  newspapers  and  other  news  media  have  always  vigorously 
trumpeted  any  allegation  of  an  action  by  a  military  leader  perceived 
as  tending  toward  lessened  control  of  military  forces  by  the  civilian 
leaders  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  marked  exanple  of  this  recurring  phenomenon  is  the  clamor 
attending  the  cluster  of  events  which  has  surrounded  the  retirement 
from  active  duty  of  General  John  D.  Lave  lie  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  Innedlately  prior  to  his  retirement,  which  became  effective 
7  April  1972,  General  Lavelle  was  serving  as  Commanding  General  of 
the  7th  Air  Force  and  Deputy  for  Air  to  General  Creighton  W.  Abrams. 
General  Abrams,  an  Army  officer,  was  commander  of  all  US  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  his  capacity  as  Corananding  General,  Military 
Assistance  Conmand  (MACV) . 
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A  series  of  events  had  transpired  in  connection  with  General 

Lavelle's  performance  of  his  duties  which  culminated  in  his  being 

relieved  of  his  command  by  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General 

John  D.  Ryan,  and  reduced  in  grade  from  general  to  major  general. 

John  Lavelle  thus  became  the  first  four  star  general  in  modem 
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United  States  military  history  to  be  demoted  upon  retirement. 

Relief  from  high  military  command  has  been  rare  in  American 
military  history  of  fairly  recent  years.  Its  occurrence  in  this 
instance,  together  with  the  subsequent  congressional  inquiry  and 
investigation  into  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it,  inspired 
interest  in  the  exploration  of  possible  precedents — precedents  for 
the  relief  from  cotnnand,  precedents  for  the  expressed  concern  over 
continued  civilian  control  of  the  military,  and  precedents  for  the 
investigatory  effort  of  the  Congress  in  those  instances  where  the 
acts  of  senior  commanders  engaged  in  combat  operations  in  the  field 
became  the  object  of  its  interest. 

The  writing  of  this  paper  occurs  much  too  closely  related  in 
time  to  the  Lavelle  affair  to  truly  assess  its  meaning  and  Impact  in 
a  full  historical  context.  The  events  as  they  are  now  generally 
known  are  simply  briefly  described  and  comparer  with  selected, 
apparently  similar,  occurrences  in  the  past.  It  is  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible  in  an  effort  of  this  limited  scope  to  completely  review  all 
instances  in  which  a  high-ranking  United  States  military  officer  has 
been  relieved  and  has  become  the  subject  of  a  congressional  investi¬ 
gation.  It  is  possible  to  select  salient  outstanding  examples  for 
discussion  and  comparison.  This  method  is  utilized  in  this  paper. 
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Two  further  limitations  are  also  applied.  Only  those  commanders 
of  major  military  resources  who  exercised  remarkable  responsibility 
and  authority  over  a  substantial  geographic  area  and  who  were  invol¬ 
untarily  relieved  of  that  command  responsibility  are  considered. 
Finally,  in  an  attempt  to  seek  for  comparison  officers  who  exercised 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  approximately  equal  complexity, 
conmanders  of  the  pre-Civil  War  period  have  been  excluded. 

These  criteria  guided  the  choices  of  Major  General  George  B. 
McClellan  and  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  as  candidates 
for  comparison  with  General  Lave  lie.  Each  of  these  was  a  commander 
of  very  major  forces,  each  was  relieved  of  command  by  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  each  was  the  subject  of  great 
and  continuing  congressional  interest.  There  are  others  who  might 
well  have  been  included  with  a  resulting  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned  in  subsequent  para¬ 
graphs  as  part  of  the  development  of  the  general  background. 

In  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  even  a  cursory  comparison  and 
evaluation  of  these  incidents,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  review 
the  development  of  civil-military  relations  in  the  United  States. 

The  nature  of  civilian  control  of  American  military  forces  and  the 
conflicts  inherent  in  the  efforts  by  the  various  components  of  the 
government  to  exercise  that  control  are  also  an  integral  part  of 
the  more  specific  considerations  which  are  of  primary  interest. 

The  imnediately  following  chapter  Is  devoted  to  this  preliminary  but 
essential  material. 
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Subsequent  to  the  exposition  of  the  background  materials,  the 
stories  of  the  three  generals  are  outlined  in  the  context  of  a 
chronological  consideration  of  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its 
investigatory  powers  in  each  of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  engaged.  Finally,  comparisons  are  drawn  and  certain  observa¬ 
tions  are  offered  relative  to  similarities  and  dissimilarities 
among  and  between  the  occurrences. 
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POOTNOThS 


1.  Arthur  1).  I.rtrwon,  Clvll-Ht 11 tery  Relation*  and  MllltarlHm, 
conplled  by  Arthur  U.  hareon,  pp.  17-19. 

2.  Seymour  M.  Hernli,  "You  Might  Call  It  Protective  AggrcHHlon," 
Sew  fork  Timex.  Juie  18,  1972,  p.  Kl. 
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CHAPTER  II 


AMERICAN  MILITARY  FORCES  AND  CIVILIAN  CONTROL 

Soldiers  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  as  a 
body  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

They  have  their  arms  always  in  their  hands. 

Their  rule  and  their  discipline  is  severe. 

They  soon  become  attached  to  their  officers 
and  disposed  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
their  commands.  Such  a  power  should  be 
watched  with  a  jealous  eye.l 

This  comment  by  an  American  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  during  the 
period  of  the  war  for  American  independence,  might  be  taken  as  the 
perceived  proper  relationship  which  should  prevail  between  responsi¬ 
ble  civilian  leaders  and  the  military  forces  which  support  them. 

This  view  particularly  seems  to  have  been  held  during  the  early  days 
2 

of  the  Nation,  but  it  continues  to  the  present  day  in  perhaps  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree. 

Most  American  leaders,  particularly  those  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  were  displaced  Englishmen  who  remembered  Cromwell  and  feared 
the  rising  prestige  and  achievements  of  George  Washington  might 
influence  him  to  seek  to  establish  a  military  dictatorship. 

Washington's  conduct  was  punctiliously  correct  throughout  his  mili¬ 
tary  career  and  in  no  instance  did  it  ever  suggest  such  aspirations. 
Nevertheless,  an  early  concern  in  the  years  following  the  ending  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  to  insure  that  the  military  remained  the 
servant  of  the  state  and  not  its  master.  The  Continental  political 
leaders  also  feared  that  the  Army  and  Navy  could  become  too  closely 
the  creatures  of  the  head  of  state.  A  further  overriding  consideration 
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waH  to  i-nsur.  that  the  government  possessing  such  a  force  be 
control!.-**]  by  legal  restraint  and  subject  to  the  popular  will. 

3 

What  tie  founders  sought  was,  in  fact,  a  "complex  equilibrium" 
among  f'u-  jthority  and  influence  of  the  nonmilitary  components  of 
the  preeminent,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  military,  and  the 
desire**'  and  rights  of  the  citizenry.  The  solution  to  establishing 
the  equilibrium  was  found  in  a  system  of  control  divided  among  the 
comp*  nents  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states  and  an  initial 
rel  an-c*  upon  what  was  believed  to  be  the  "natural  military  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  free  people,  the  military,"^*"*  at  the  expense  of  the 
c  eation  of  a  significant  standing  military  force. 

In  essence,  it  is  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  a 
.at ion  which  shape  how  the  military  forces  will  relate  to  the 
community.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  acting  within  their 
milieu  of  social  institutions  and  political  beliefs,  identified  civil¬ 
ian  control  with  the  fragmentation  of  authority  over  the  military  as 
well  as  over  other  elements  of  Federal  power.  This  doctrine,  the 
separation  of  power,  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  United  States  Federal 
system  in  most  of  its  aspects. 

The  founders  were  success rul  in  their  earnest  attempt  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  new  Republic  from  the  specter  of  the  possible  Cromwellian 
dictator,  but  they  sowed  the  seeds  for  continuing  conflict  among 
the  elements  of  the  civilian  government  as  each  seeks  to  exercise 
what  it  perceives  to  be  its  responsibility  for  control  of  the  mili¬ 
tary.^  Weighley  states,  for  example: 
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The  very  aspects  of  the  Constitution  which  are 
frequently  cited  as  establishing  civilian  con¬ 
trol  are  those  which  make  it  difficult  to 
achieve.  .  .  .  The  military  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  .  .  .  divide  civilian  responsi¬ 
bility  for  military  affairs  and  foster  the 
direct  access  of  the  military  authorities  to 
the  highest  level  of  government. ? 

As  the  civilian  responsibilities  are  primarily  divided  between 

President  and  Congress,  it  is  helpful  to  examine  how  these  come  into 

conflict . 


THE  PRESIDENT 

.  .  .  The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  militias  of  the  several  states,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  . 

Article  II,  Section  2,  the  Constitution 
The  principal  military  powers  of  the  President  are  specified  by 
the  Constitution  as  indicated  above.  In  the  youthful  days  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  not  considered  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
the  Chief  Executive  should  exercise  actual  military  command  in  the 
field  as  did  Washington  in  the  instance  of  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  of 
1794.  This  concept  is  no  longer  held,  but  the  lack  of  elaboration  of 
the  vaguely  defined  powers  of  a  commander  in  chief,  an  office  held 
conjointly  with  that  of  the  Presidency,  has  posed  continuing  problems 
for  executive-legislative  relations.  In  the  absence  of  specifica¬ 
tion  of  a  function,  as  "to  command  the  Army  and  Navy,"  the 
inference  can  be  drawn  that  the  office  holds  not  only  purely  military 
but  military-related  other  powers  as  well.  The  original  concept 
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underlying  the  uniting  of  the  two  offices  was  that  an  elected  head 
of  state,  who  was  also  commander  in  chief  of  the  military,  would  be 
less  tempted  to  imitate  Caesar  or  Cromwell  than  the  purely  military 
commander,  and  the  possibility  of  a  military  takeover  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  lessened. 

American  Presidents  did  not  immediately  seek  to  exploit  the 
possibilities  of  the  power  inherent  in  their  dual  offices.  Although 
James  Madison  did  take  a  direct  hand  the  planning  of  the  defenses 
of  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814,  it  was  probably  James  K.  Polk 
who  first  strongly  demonstrated  the  exercise  of  the  military  aspects 
of  his  combined  offices.  No  United  States  President  has  permitted 

g 

his  constitutional  office  as  commander  in  chief  to  atrophy,  but 
Polk  greatly  enhanced  actual  civilian  control  while  leading  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  war.  He  selected  commanders,  prepared  basic 
operational  instructions,  chose  the  objectives  of  the  campaigns,  and 
established  the  criteria  for  a  return  to  peace;  among  them  Winfield 
Scott's  march  across  Mexico  and  the  conquest  of  Mexico  City.  Perhaps 
even  more  importantly  in  the  context  of  the  precedents  which  he 
established  for  his  successors,  President  Polk  established  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  presidential  review  and  revision  of  the  Treasury-developed 
War  Department  budget  prior  to  dispatching  it  to  Congress.  In  1847, 

feeling  that  the  estimate  was  too  high,  he  drew  up  his  own  budget 
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for  submission  in  its  place. 

Abraham  Lincoln  still  further  expanded  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Presidency  in  military  and  related  affairs.  He  joined  the 
commander  in  chief  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  the  portion  which 
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makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  From  this  base,  he  derived  a  concept  of  the 
war  powers  which,  in  essence,  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  ".  .  .  quasi-dictatorial 
powers  to  see  .  .  .  that  no  harm  befell  the  Commonwealth."  This 
extension  of  power  by  President  Lincoln  enhanced  civilian  control  of 
the  military  as  well,  for  at  no  time  did  he  give  over  full  control 
of  military  operations,  not  even  to  Grant. ^  it  is  President 
Lincoln's  struggles  against  congressional  attempts  to  usurp  his 
authority  over  the  military  which  are  probably  most  widely  known. 

The  nonmilitary  actions,  largely  legislative  in  nature  and 
based  on  the  war  powers  concept,  which  were  taken  by  such  strong 
Presidents  as  Polk  and  Lincoln — and  in  modem  time,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  Truman — have  led  to  broadened  conflict  between  the  institutions 
of  the  Presidency  and  the  Congress.  This  conflict  in  turn  has  had 
the  indirect  effect  of  impeding  civilian  control  by  tending  to  draw 
military  leaders  into  the  political  controversy  between  the  President 
and  Congress. ^  Even  in  1973,  the  war  powers  concept  continues  to 
stir  internecine  conflict  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  and  to  overshadow  and  influence  military  leaders  and  military 
operations . ^ 


THE  CONGRESS 


The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  . : 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water; 
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To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria¬ 
tion  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disci¬ 
plining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to 
the  states  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress.  .  .  . 

Article  I,  Section  8,  the  Constitution 
This  is  indeed  a  very  substantial  listing  of  powers;  those 
related  to  the  military  which  are  derived  from  them  and  from  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  even  broader.  Among  these  are 
the  responsibility  to  authorize  recruitment  and  legitimize  compulsory 
inductions;  to  determine  the  total  numbers  of  military  members  and 
to  distribute  the  strength  among  the  various  components;  to  furnish 
equipment  and  provide  maintenance;  to  raise  and  appropriate  necessary 
monies;  to  pass  the  legislation  necessary  to  broaden  executive 
authority  in  all  areas  of  national  life  involved  in  war;  to  enact  the 
enabling  legislation  which  makes  possible  the  transition  from  peace 
to  war  and  the  marshaling  of  the  Nation's  resources,  as  well  as  the 
return  to  normalcy  subsequent  to  hostilities;  to  enunciate  long-term 
policies  which  point  at  the  ultimate  ends  toward  which  the  President 
should  direct  his  efforts;  to  establish  and  provide  the  basis  for 
the  necessary  administrative  agencies  through  which  legislative  and 
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executive  direction  are  carried  out  in  realization  of  national  security 
programs  and  to  set  standards  for  the  operations  of  these  agencies, 

13 

to  investigate  their  activities,  and  to  criticize  their  performance. 

The  exercising  of  this  partial  listing  of  responsibilities  by 
a  zealous  Congress  furnishes  many  obvious  areas  of  potential  conflict 
with  a  strong  President  who  is  equally  concerned  that  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  carried  out  and  his  prerogatives  are  safeguarded  from 
encroachment.  The  passage  of  time  with  its  accompanying  accumulation 
of  precedents  by  each  branch  of  government  has  tended  to  see,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  a  lessening  of  effectiveness  of  the  Congress  as  a 
force  in  the  general  area  of  national  security.  The  Congress  has 
been  accused  of  simultaneously  abdicating  its  own  role  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  usurp  that  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in  Chief. 

In  recent  periods,  the  congressional  monopoly  over  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  state  of  war  seems  to  its  members  to  be  eroded  and 
diminished.  Although  the  legal  base  has  remained  unchanged,  the 
President's  virtual  total  control  over  foreign  relations  and  the 
utilization  of  the  armed  forces  can  place  the  Nation  in  a  position 
where  war  becomes  inevitable  or  is  actively  engaged  in  without 
congressional  action.  A  certain  amount  of  antagonism  and  an  adversary 
relationship  have  often  resulted.  Congressional  and  public  charges 
of  deliberately  contriving  war  have  been  leveled  against  every  war¬ 
time  President,  past  and  present. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  constitutional  powers  exercised  in 
peacetime  by  the  legislative  branch  would  tend  to  be  largely  relin¬ 
quished  in  wartime  to  the  executive  branch  in  order  to  expedite  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  national  security  program.  These  executive 
actions,  reorganizations,  and  initiatives  are  normally  provisionally 
established  by  the  executive  for  a  limited  time  after  which  they 
may  be  amended  or  rejected  by  Congress.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
requirement  to  function  in  the  interim,  the  necessary  accompanying 
detailed  rules  and  regulations,  which  make  possible  the  translation 
of  broad  policy  objectives  into  the  actualities  of  effective  opera¬ 
tion  and  administration,  are  not  made  in  Congress  either.  Although 
a  long-standing  practice,  this  total  process  "continues  to  trouble 
many  members  of  Congress  and  give  them  a  sense  of  impotence  so  far 

as  their  ability  to  influence  the  role  of  government  ...  is 
.  ,,14 

concerned. 

The  major  recourse  of  the  Congress  to  deal  with  this  feeling 
of  impotence  and  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  very  real  responsibility 
to  its  constituents  lies  in  its  powers  of  investigation  and  fiscal 
authority,  coupled  with  criticism  and  publicity.  These  powers  allow 
the  Congress  to  go  beyond  accounts  and  records  to  matters  of  appraisal 
of  performance  and  thereby  opens  to  its  scrutiny  virtually  the  entire 
field  of  administrative  activity.  Through  the  utilization  of  its 
fiscal  authority,  Congress  vitally  affects  the  kinds  of  war  the 
country  will  be  able  to  fight.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
purse  clearly  relates  to  and  influences  military  strategy  and  tactics, 
matters  which  are  not  directly  within  the  legal  competence  of  the 
legislative  but  which  belong  to  the  President  in  his  role  as  commander 
in  chief. ^ 
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To  further  emphasize  this  basic  stress  underlying  the  executive- 

legislative  conflict  and  the  problem  of  civilian  control  of  the 

military,  Huntington  states,  "Both  Congress  and  the  President  are 

fundamentally  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  power  between 

executive  and  legislative  rather  than  between  civilian  and  military. 

Writing  elsewhere,  he  further  says, 

Congress,  as  a  whole,  is  not  basically  pro- 
Army,  pro-Navy,  pro-Air  Force,  or  even  pro- 
Marine  Corps.  It  is  simply  pro-Congress. 

Its  sympathies  and  policies  change  with  the 
needs  of  the  times  and  against  the  desires 
of  the  President. 

The  overall  effect  of  this  conflict  and  apparent  parochialism 
has  rebounded  to  the  enhancement  of  national  security  although  it 
has  at  times  hampered  the  timely  exercise  of  the  decisionmaking 
process.  The  particularism  and  parochialism  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  appear  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  founders  to  arrive  at 
a  balance  between  them.  The  balance  reflects  two  root  principles 
which  undergird  the  prerogatives  of  each  branch  relative  to  national 
security  policy.  One  of  these,  drawn  from  Anglo-American  constitu¬ 
tional  tradition,  holds  that  no  single  branch  of  the  government  should 
be  entrusted  with  unlimited  power;  the  other  is  derived  from  the 
unique  American  theory  of  military  preparedness,  "...  the  national 
government  .  .  .  should  be  entrusted  with  nothing  less  than  unlimited 

n  1 8 

power. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CONGRESS  AND  ITS  INVESTIGATIVE  FUNCTION 

The  three  primary  avenues  by  which  Congress  seeks  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  restraint  upon  the  Presidency  and  to  use  its 
powers  relative  to  military  affairs  are  statutes,  appropriations,  and 
investigations.  These  weapons  are  normally  wielded  through  the 
efforts  of  the  standing  and  special  committees.  The  committee 
structure  of  Congress  provides  to  the  total  body  <  apability  for 
deliberation  and  legislation  in  small  sections,  enabling  the  Congress 
to  promulgate  general  policy,  to  determine  official  duties  and 
financial  requirements,  and  to  exercise  surveillance  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  effectiveness  of  laws.  It  allows  as  well  for  military 
influence  and  views  to  be  made  visible  to  the  Congress  through 
appearances  of  military  officers  before  the  committees  and  through 
information  furnished  by  the  military  services  in  response  to 
congressional  requests.'*' 

Congress' concern  in  the  area  of  national  security  policy  has 

most  often  been  focused  on  its  military  adequacy,  on  its  managerial 

2 

effectiveness,  and  on  the  question  of  continued  civil  control.  The 
legislative  branch  strives  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  on-the-ground 
exercise  by  the  military  of  national  security  policy  is  legal, 
appropriate,  and  acceptable.  Its  investigative  interest  is  often 
piqued  and  heightened  by  the  degree  of  popular  acceptability  or  non¬ 
acceptability  of  a  particular  element  of  policy  or  a  military  action. 
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The  asserted  right  of  Congress  to  investigate  or  intervene  in 
military  matters  is  best  illustrated  by  the  activities  of  the  series 
of  bodies  created  by  the  legislative  branch  which  are  individually 
known  by  differing  names  but  which  may  be  characterized  by  a  title 
such  as  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  In 
each  war,  except  the  war  with  Spain,  such  bodies  have  been  created 
or  the  investigative  function  was  carried  on  through  some  related 
congressional  action. 

Arguments  have  been  presented  against  such  committees,  often 
from  within  the  Congress  itself,  holding  that  the  activities  consti¬ 
tute  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Chief  Executive  as 
commander  in  chief.  Two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  at  least,  have 
supported  the  Congress'  obligation  to  formally  investigate  military 
matters.  By  ex  parte  Milligan,  the  legislative  power  of  Congress 
was  held  in  1866  to  extend  to  all  aspects  of  the  conduct  of  the 
war  except  those  which  could  Interfere  with  command  of  forces  and 
the  conduct  of  campaigns.  A  1926  ruling,  McGrain  vs.  Daugherty, 
held  in  part  that  the  "power  of  inquiry — with  process  to  enforce  it — 
is  an  essential  and  appropriate  auxiliary  to  the  legislative  functions. 
Congressional  activities  of  this  type  have  been  carried  on  far  too 
long  to  be  attacked  on  the  grounds  of  constitutionality;  they  exist 
by  prescriptive  rights  of  long  custom.  It  is  useful  to  examine 
examples  of  the  course  of  congressional  inquiry  through  the  years. 
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REVOLUTION  AND  CONFEDERATION  PERIOD 


During  the  war  for  American  independence,  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  were  combined  in  the  Continental  Congress.  In 
the  early  years,  it  managed  military  support,  administration,  and 
operations  through  a  multiplicity  of  small  committees.  The  wasteful 
fragmentation  and  duplication  of  uncoordinated  effort  was  finally 
lessened  through  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  War  and  a  Marine  Committee 
with  responsibility  for  supervising  land  and  naval  operations 
respectively.  These  groups  were  constantly  inclined  to  interfere 
with  details  of  strategy  and  tactics  as  well  as  to  formulate  major 
planning  of  the  conflict.  The  constant  bugaboo  in  the  period 
continued  to  be  the  fear  of  a  military  seizure  of  power — a  legacy 
from  the  English  Civil  War  of  the  preceding  century.'’ 

The  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  early  dis¬ 
covered  the  efficacy  of  formal  investigations  as  a  means  of  insuring 
the  conduct  of  fighting  was  in  line  with  the  intent  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  November  1791,  the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
call  one  additional  regiment  of  troops  into  service  for  6  months  to 
march  against  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  strength 
of  the  Army  was  thereby  doubled  as  only  a  single  regiment  was  in 
service  prior  to  this  Act.  The  command  of  this  force  was  given  to 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  an  ex-British  officer  who  had  served  the 
Continental  cause  during  the  Revolution.  There  was  a  less  than 
enthusiastic  response  in  terms  of  enlistments;  provisioning  and 
equipping  moved  very  slowly.  Paid  only  two  dollars  a  month,  the 
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troops  were  of  poor  quality  and  apparently  very  inadequately  trained 
due  to  the  illness  of  St.  Clair  and  the  lassitude  of  other  officials. 
Once  in  the  field,  St.  Clair  split  his  two  regiments  and  one  column 
fell  into  an  Indian  ambush.  His  troops  broke  and  fled,  leaving 
their  wounded  to  be  scalped.  The  column  was  destroyed  and  half  of 
its  force,  632  men,  were  killed.^ 

A  congressional  committee  was  created  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  March  of  the  following  year  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  St.  Clair's  defeat.  There  was  some  extensive  debate  as  to  whether 
it  was  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  acts  of 
officers  under  the  execut've's  control,  but  the  measure  passed.  The 
clinching  argument  in  favor  of  proceeding  was  the  House's  recognized 
responsibility  for  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  and  use  of  public 
funds.  This  conmlttee  was  empowered  ".  .  .  to  call  for  such  persons, 
papers,  and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  their  inquiries." 
St.  Clair  was  enonerated  and  the  disaster  blamed  on  "mismanagements 
and  neglects  in  the  Quartermaster's  and  Contractor's  Departments"  and 
upon  the  lack  of  discipline  and  training.^  Hie  competence  of  the 
Congress  to  Institute  such  Inquiries  in  the  future  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  President  in  the  broad  powers 
authorized  the  comalttee. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812 

Hie  right  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  the  actions  of  a  military 
commander  was  again  exercised  in  1810  with  the  inconclusive  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  11th  Congress  into  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Army's 
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most  senior  officers,  Brigadier  General  James  Wilkinson,  concerning 
his  alleged  relationship  with  the  government  of  Spain.  The  career 
of  General  Wilkinson,  surely  one  of  the  most  self-seeking  and  devious 
individuals  ever  to  wear  an  American  military  uniform,  is  well- 
documented  and  will  not  be  further  detailed.  In  this  instance, 
although  it  was  a  most  thorough  exploration,  the  investigation 
resulted  in  a  verdict  of  "not-proven."  The  leadership  of  the  Army, 
characterized  by  General  Wilkinson,  was  almost  moribund  upon  the 

Q 

Nation's  entry  into  the  War  of  1812. 

The  constant  failure  of  American  arms  led  the  Congress  to  again 
seek  to  inquire  into  the  course  of  events.  Two  resolutions  were 
offered  by  Bradley  of  Vermont;  the  first  sought  to  have  an  investi¬ 
gating  committee  appointed  and  the  second,  which  was  adopted,  instead 
called  upon  the  President  to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
any  information  in  his  possession,  not  improper  to  communicate  during 
an  active  war,  concerning  the  causes  of  failure.  There  was  much 
debate  centered  upon  the  proposed  investigation  possibly  offering 

aid  and  information  to  tie  enemy,  but  relatively  little  question  of 

9 

the  right  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  acts  of  executive  agencies. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO 

During  the  war  with  Mexico,  congressional  opposition  reached  a 
fever  pitch.  Although  no  investigating  committee  as  such  was 
convened.  Smith  states,  .  .  it  may  be  correct  to  say  that  in  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  the  House  of  Kepresentat i ve« ,  with  its  Whig 
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majority,  frequently  functioned  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War."  The  Whig  Party  opposed  the  Democratic  President 
and  advocated  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  Smith  further  mentions  that  the  discussions  seldom 
attained  a  profound  or  edifying  level. ^ 

The  period  was  characterized  not  only  by  intense  conflict  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  but  also  by  active  Presidential  aspira¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Generals  Winfield  Scott  and  Zachery  Taylor, 
both  Whigs.  In  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  the  generals  appear, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  attempted  to  separate  their  military 
responsibilities  from  their  political  sentiments.  However,  this  may 
at  least  in  part  account  for  President  Polk's  very  active  personal 
Involvement  in  the  direction  of  the  war  which  was  earlier  noted.  As 
a  further  exemplification  of  the  political  nature  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  Polk  asked  Congress  to  create  a  position  of  overall  command 
of  the  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  to  which  he  planned 

to  appoint  Democrat  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Wlilg- 

11  12 

dominated  Congress  declined  to  do  so.  ' 

THE  CIVli,  WAR 

To  what  extent  .  .  .  may  the  unprofessional 
civilian  control  military  policy  and  decide 
questions  of  strategy  and  tactics?^ 

Tills  question  has  probably  never  been  more  thoroughly  explored 

than  during  the  Civil  War.  During  that  period,  a  Joint  Congressional 

tonal  t  tee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  sought  and  secured  a  remarkable 
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degree  of  influence  over  military  strategy  and  tactics  as  well  ns 
over  all  other  aspects  of  the  war.  In  addition,  this  provoked  a 
bitter,  continuous,  and  vigorous  conflict  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches.  The  membership  of  the  Committee  was  radical 
in  bent.  Most  were  Republicans.  Only  three  Democrats  served;  one, 
Andrew  Johnson,  resigned  in  1862  to  become  military  governor  of 
Tennessee.  The  other  two  Democrats  were  extreme  advocates  of  the 
radical  position. 

The  establishment  of  the  Cocmittee  arose  from  several  basic 
causes:  first,  the  Union  suffered  spectacular  reverses  early  in 

the  war  occurring  almost  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Capitol,  which 
aroused  Congress'  impatience  with  what  it  perceived  to  be  the 
ineptitude  of  military  leadership;  second,  the  radicals  in  Congress 
mistrusted  President  L.ncoln's  motives  and  skill  in  handling  the 
war;  and,  third,  most  of  the  leading  Union  generals  and  heads  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Army  were  Democrats  who  were  not  radical 
on  the  slavery  question.^ 

Tnc  radical  Republicans  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  War 
Democrats  saw  the  war  as  a  crusade  to  destroy  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  to  punish  those  who  had  promulgated  and  sustained  it. 
Lincoln's  goal  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  he  counted  on 
a  policy  of  moderation  to  hold  together  his  coalition;  further, 
extremist  actions  against  slavery  could  well  have  cost  the  Union  the 
border  states.  Both  Congress  and  the  President  tried  to  maximize 
its  own  influence  by  securing  the  appointrent  of  officers  generally 
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sympathetic  to  their  views  on  military  mattera  and  the  war,  and  to 

block  the  appointment  of  those  who  were  opposed.^  Politics  dictated 

appointment  to  high  posts  in  the  Army.  "Influence  was  equally 

Important  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  although  in  these  services 

it  was  more  personal  in  nature,  with  nepotism  not  uncommon."*6 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  the 

most  powerful  and  unusual  Investigative  body  concerned  with  military 

operations  ever  established  by  the  legislative  branch.17  As  such.  It 

deserves  discussion  In  some  detail.  The  powers  conferred  upon  it 

were  almost  plenary  in  nature.  It  was  legally  lnpowered  to  inquire 

Into  any  activity  of  the  public  agents  immediately  or  remotely 

associated  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Few  areas  of  public 

administration  escaped  its  scrutiny  altltough  the  eight  volumes  of 

its  testimony  seem  most  concerned  with  matters  closely  related  to 
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military  operations  and  command. 

The  Comlttee  grew  progressively  more  radical  and  Its  corporate 

political  convictions  pervaded  every  aspect  of  its  deliberations 

and  activity.  Its  evaluation  of  military  officers  U  characterised 

by  one  modern  critic  as  follows: 

Army  officers  .  .  .  fell  Into  two  classifica¬ 
tions;  those  who  were  'great  generals'  and 
those  who  were  'fool  and  traitor  generals'  .  .  . 

First  and  foremost,  a  great  commander  would  be 
a  Republican,  and  not  a  Republican  of  the 
Lincolnian  breed  .  .  .  Unless  his  'heart  was 
in  the  right  place'  — 1*» less,  that  is,  a  general 
stood  for  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  and 
their  speedy  accession  to  the  rights  of  ritlren- 
shlp--all  the  genius  of  a  Caesar  would  avail 
him  nothing.  ^ 
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The  Committee  members  had  nei titer  military  education  nor 

expertness,  but  oh  a  group  they  exhibited  "...  profound  contempt 

for  any  claims  that  military  service  was  a  specialized,  technical 

subject."  The  Comnlttec  how  West  Point  not  only  ns  the  headquarters 

of  military  ineptitude  and  a  place  where  ridiculous  stress  was  laid 

on  such  technicalities  as  strategy,  exhaustive  preparation  for 

campaigns  and  battles,  and  lines  of  supply — but  also  as  a  school 
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for  proslaveryisn  and,  therefore,  for  treason.  As  a  consequence,  it 
had  no  compunction  about  disciplining  general  officers  and  commanders 
who  did  not  meet  its  political  or  military  expectations.  In  other 
instances,  the  Const  t  tee  intensely  supported  officers  whose  attitude 
toward  slavery  and  the  South  met  with  its  approval. 

Military  officers  called  before  the  Comnlttec  also  reacted  in 
accord  with  their  political  opinions.  Most  West  Pointers  viewed 
the  Committee  as  a  meddlesome  civilian  agency  and  objected  to  fur¬ 
nishing  it  with  purely  military  information,  especially  as  it 
pertained  to  future  plans.  The  youiger  officers  often  declined  to 
furnish  the  desired  testieony,  while  other  regulars,  more  radical 
in  politics,  wiintained  close  relations  with  the  Coimilttee  and  were 
often  highly  critical  of  their  superiors.  Those  officers  coming 
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from  civilian  life  generally  readily  supplied  what ever  was  requested. 

it  was  not  a  court  but  rather  tended  to  function  as  a  grand 
jury.*  Its  tactics  and  practices  were  often  inquisitorial  and  some 
coftparcd  the  Cosvilttee  Chairman,  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  to  Torquemada.^ 

The  penalty  for  an  officer's  military  failure  or  perceived  lark  of 
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aggressiveness  often  was  an  appearance  before  the  Committee. 

Hearings  were  held  in  secret;  witnesses  were  questioned  without 
being  permitted  presence  of  counsel,  without  their  having  access 
to  previous  testimony  or  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  being 
addressed;  testimony  was  leaked  by  members  although  they  were  sworn 
to  secrecy;  and  the  Committee  often  omitted  to  call  witnesses  whose 
testimony  might  be  sympathetic  to  those  against  whom  its  antipathies 
were  aroused. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was 

concentrated  upon  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  in  its  own  words, 

Had  that  Army  fulfilled  all  that  a  generous 
and  confiding  people  wt re  justified  in 
expecting  from  it,  this  rebellion  had  long 
since  been  crushed.  .  .  .  The  failure  of 
that  Army  has  prolonged  this  contest  .  .  . 
with  all  its  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure,  for  it  has  to  a  great  extent 
neutralized  .  .  .  our  glorious  victories 
in  the  West. 24 

Tills  concentration  brought  Major  General  George  B.  McClellan  under 
its  intense  scrutiny,  and  the  Committee’s  actions  and  pressures  upon 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  contributed  in  large  measure  to 
McClellan's  eventual  relief  from  command. 

General  McClellan^ 

The  Committee  was  essentially  a  product  of  the  times;  the  people 

of  the  times  expressed  a  contempt  for  technical  education  and  a 

preference  for  amateurism  in  war.  The  Comnittee's  political  criteria 

for  assessing  the  ability  of  a  general  was  but  a  reflection  of  the 
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spirit  of  the  period.  It  was  almost  foreordained  that  General 
McClellan  should  come  into  its  disfavor. 
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George  McClellan  was  a  West  Point  graduate  and  one  of  the  new 
breed  of  professional  military  officers  which  had  developed  in  the 
Army  in  the  post-Mexican  War  period.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Jomini; 
he  moved  too  slowly,  perhaps  in  part  because  he  insisted  on  an 
almost  academic  perfection  of  troops,  equipment,  and  organization 
before  he  would  commit  his  forces.  McClellan  had  had  a  brilliant 
career  and  arrived  at  senior  command  a  very  young  man.  While  a 
captain,  he  had  been  one  of  three  Army  officers  sent  by  then 
Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis,  to  observe  and  report  on  the 
Crimean  War  and  on  the  armies  of  Europe.  He  was  articulate  and 
skilled  in  several  languages. 

McClellan  was  called  to  be  commander  of  the  Union  Army  in  the 
field  on  July  27,  1861,  following  its  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  because 
of  his  success  in  the  invasion  of  western  Virginia.  He  held  that 
area  for  the  Union,  but  unfortunately  for  his  future  relations  with 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  had  proclaimed 
on  arrival  there  that  he  "had  not  come  to  interfere  with  the 
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property  of  Virginians,  especially  with  their  property  in  slaves." 

This  did  not  endear  him  to  Congress,  to  the  northern  press  and 
public,  or  to  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Yet  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington,  he  was  greeted  with  almost 
universal  adulation  and  respect.  He  was  a  man  who  inspired  devotion 
in  his  troops,  perhaps  out  of  proportion  to  his  later  accomplishments. 
The  storm  of  unprecedented  praise  apparently  turned  the  head  of  the 
young  man  (McClellan  was  34  at  the  time) ,  and  as  a  tum-of-the-century 
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writer,  perhaps  exaggerated,  put  It,  .  .  the  fixed  Idea  that 

God  had  placed  him  there  to  save  his  country  became  the  fatal 
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delusion  that  it  could  be  saved  by  him  alone." 

McClellan  withdrew  his  official  military  headquarters  from  the 
War  Department  offices  to  his  quarters;  he  bypassed  both  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  Winfield  Scott,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Simon  Cameron.  He  acknowledged  no  superior  but  the 
President,  but  came  to  regard  questions  even  from  him  as  civilian 
"meddling"  In  military  matters.  Although  his  organizational  ability 
and  leadership  restored  morale  and  apparent  potential  military 
effectiveness  to  the  demoralized  and  defeated  Army,  his  relations 
with  his  civilian  superiors  steadily  deteriorated. 

Initially,  Senators  Wade  and  Chandler,  and  soon- to-become 
Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stanton,  had  supported  McClellan's  appointment 
All  through  the  summer  and  early  fall  McClellan  trained  Ills  army. 

In  October,  Wade  and  Chandler  visited  him  In  Ills  camp  and  tried  to 
stir  him  to  battle.  They  came  away  believing  that  McClellan  and 
his  subordinates  were  In  sympathy  with  the  South  and  hopeful 
a  compromise  would  make  battle  unnecessary— thus  explaining  the 
Inactivity  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Following  McClellan's  appoint 
ment  as  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  replacing  General  Scott, 
President  Lincoln  In  early  December  urged  that  he  take  the  field. 
General  McClellan  declined,  arguing  that  he  was  confronted  by  an 
overwhelming  force. 

The  Conmlttec  became  convinced  that  McClellan  hoped  to  prolong 
the  war  until  civilian  unrest  could  restore  the  Democrats  to  power. 
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McClellan  was  alleged  Co  be  aligned  with  the  element  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  was  "soft  on  slavery,"  and  his  early  associa¬ 
tion  with  Southern  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy  and  his  preference 
for  Southern  associates  In  subsequent  years  were  remembered. 

Concern  was  also  felt  by  President  Lincoln  and  the  Congress 
alike  that  the  apparent  success  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  holding 
the  huge  Union  army  penned  up  near  Washington  would  be  seen  by 
European  governments  as  an  Indication  of  an  eventual  victory  for  the 
South.  Lincoln  feared  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  foreign 
governments  would  result  In  disastrous  diplomatic  and  military 
consequences. 

On  January  6,  1862,  the  Comnittee  met  with  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet,  demanding  the  President  order  McClellan  to  advance.  They 
bitterly  condemned  his  generalship  and  ability.  Met  with  refusal, 
the  Comnittee  a  week  later  interviewed  McClellan  in  an  off-the-record 
conference.  They  were  unable  to  gain  knowledge  of  Ills  future  plans 
or  to  stir  his  resolve  to  advance. 

Turning  to  Edwin  Stanton,  who  had  now  become  Secretary  of  War, 
Wade  and  Chandler  disclosed  this  secret  testimony  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  his  support.  Stanton  became  almost  inaccessible  to 
McClellan,  although  members  of  the  Comal t tec  had  access  to  him  in 
his  offices  at  any  time.  Together,  Stanton  and  the  Committee 
continued  to  pressure  Lincoln  to  order  an  advance.  Wars,  they  said, 
could  only  be  won  by  aggressive  acts  and  fighting. 

Lincoln  gave  In  to  their  urging  and  to  hie  own  Impatience,  and 
In  an  almost  unprecedented  act.  on  January  27,  1862,  issued 
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Presidential  General  War  Order  Number  1,  which  directed  that  a 
general  movement  of  the  Army  take  place  by  February  22.  A  few  days 
later  Presidential  Special  War  Order  Number  1  specifically  ordered 
that  General  McClellan  attack  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  vicinity 
of  Manassas  Junction. 

McClellan  demurred,  arguing  that  the  forces  facing  him  were  too 
great  for  a  frontal  assault.  He  submitted  instead  a  plan  to  embark 

on  an  attack  toward  Richmond  from  the  east  with  his  force  being 

moved  by  water  along  the  Fotomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Lincoln, 
bowing  to  McClellan's  military  judgment,  agreed.  Planning  ensued, 
preparatory  events  were  set  in  motion,  but  the  force  did  not  embark. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Committee  again  came  to  the 
attack.  In  a  heated  discussion,  Senator  Wade  announced  that  unless 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved,  he  would  seek  a  congressional  resolu¬ 
tion  directing  the  President  to  order  McClellan  to  either  advance  or 

be  relieved  of  his  command.  Lincoln,  believing  he  had  no  one  to 

succeed  McClellan  in  comnand,  sought  once  again  to  have  him  begin 
operations,  lie  advised  McClellan  of  the  bad  feelings  building  up 
against  him  among  key  officials  of  the  government  and  of  the  allega¬ 
tions  that  he  was  disinclined  to  attack  the  South. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee,  seeking  a  more  effective  military 
organization,  desiring  conmanders  more  to  its  own  political  taste  and 
a  lessening  of  the  number  of  troops  under  McClellan's  direct  command, 
urged  Lincoln  to  split  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  separate  corps, 
each  to  be  headed  by  u  major  general.  McClellan,  while  agreeing  in 
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principle,  declined  to  take  action  as  he  felt  he  had  no  battle- 
tried  commanders  to  whom  he  could  entrust  a  major  general’s  respon¬ 
sibilities.  He  assumed  that  he  would  designate  the  commanders.  The 
Committee  continued  to  pressure  the  President.  Finally,  and  without 
further  consultation  with  McClellan,  Lincoln  issued  the  Presidential 
General  War  Order  Number  2,  dividing  the  Army  into  four  corps  and 
naming  to  the  commands  four  officers  of  the  Committee’s  choice.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  McClellan  found  himself  with 
major  subordinate  commanders  whom  he  had  not  selected. 

As  General  McClellan  was  at  last  beginning  on  his  planned 
campaign  to  attack  Richmond  via  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Confederates 
withdrew  secretly  from  their  positions  near  Manassas.  Exploration 
of  the  abandoned  lines  disclosed  that  their  strength  had  never 
approached  McClellan's  estimate  and  that  many  of  the  emplaced  guns 
he  had  feared  were  wooden  replicas.  This  aroused  much  unfavorable 
and  derisive  comment  in  the  radical  press  and  from  members  of  the 
government . 

President  Lincoln,  fearing  a  Confederate  attack  on  Washington 
during  McClellan's  campaign  to  the  South,  had  charged  McClellan  to 
leave  behind  a  specified  number  of  troops  to  protect  the  Capitol. 

The  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  began  immediately  to  charge 
that  McClellan  had  purposefully  stripped  Washington  of  its  protection. 
They  gained  an  ally  when  General  Wadsworth,  commander  of  the  defense 
force,  came  to  the  War  Department  on  April  2,  stating  that  the  troops 
available  to  him  were  inadequate  in  number.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
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the  Committee,  and  General  Wadsworth  convinced  Lincoln  that  the 
city  "lay  helpless  before  the  Confederates."  McDowell's  Corps 
was  detached  by  the  President  over  McClellan's  strenuous  objection 
and  held  near  Washington. 

The  military  story  of  the  Peninsular  Campaign  cannot  be  detailed, 
but  McClellan  was  less  than  aggressive,  was  again  deceived  by 
Confederate  ruses  and  faulty  intelligence  into  believing  that  he 
faced  forces  far  larger  than  actually  existed.  A  series  of  very 
bloody  encounters  and  mishaps  ensued.  Although  not  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  McClellan  decided  upon  a  withdrawal  even  though  certain 
of  his  subordinates  tried  to  persuade  him  that  Richmond  could  be 
taken  with  a  resolute  campaign. 

Subsequent  to  this  withdrawal,  President  Lincoln  visited 

McClellan  in  his  camp  at  Harrison's  Landing  to  confer  with  him 

concerning  the  future  course  of  his  plans.  The  defeated  general 

undertook  to  give  to  the  President  a  letter  containing  his  views  on 

the  political  controversies  of  the  day  and  outlining  a  plan  for 

correcting  the  national  strategy  through  successful  prosecution  of 

the  war  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  conservative  Democrats. 

Even  had  his  plan  been  sound  and  within  the  area  of  his  professional 

competence,  experience,  and  responsibility,  McClellan's  sense  of 

timing  left  much  to  be  desired.  According  to  Hendrick,  "His  greatest 

admirers  .  .  .  regard  it  as  the  most  deplorable  mistake  of  his 
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career."  It  was  seen  by  many  as  a  purely  political  manifesto  and 
as  the  opening  of  a  campaign  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion. 
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In  Washington,  the  Committee  heard  testimony  from  General  John 
Pope  which  roundly  criticized  McClellan's  military  campaign  and 
which  offered  a  counter  plan.  Utilizing  this  secret  testimony. 

Senator  Chandler  bitterly  attacked  McClellan  from  the  Senate  floor. 

The  President,  pacience  with  McClellan  at  an  end  and  subjected  to 
unrelenting  pressure  from  the  Committee,  gave  in.  Presidential 
Special  War  Order  Number  3  relieved  McClellan  as  Commanding  General  of 
the  Army,  transferred  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  Pope's  command, 
and  left  him  as  commander  only  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

General  Pope's  army  was  thrashed  by  Lee  at  Second  Manassas  in 
August.  The  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
blamed  McClellan  for  the  disaster,  charging  that  he  had  been 
treacherously  slow  in  sending  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Pope's 
rjlief.  Once  again,  the  shattered  Army  of  the  Potomac  fell  back 
on  Washington  and  the  task  of  rebuilding  loomed  large  on  the  horizon. 

In  what  must  undoubtedly  have  been  an  extremely  difficult 
personal  decision,  the  President  humbled  himself  and  asked  the 
superb  organizer,  General  McClellan,  to  resume  command  in  order  to 
restore  and  retrain  the  Army.  The  action  was  aimost  unanimously 
opposed  by  the  Cabinet,  the  Congress,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
North . 

McClellan's  genius  for  organization  and  inspiration  enabled  him 
to  again  bring  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  fighting  trim.  He 
gained  a  strategic,  albeit  costly,  victory  over  Lee  at  Antietam  but 
oace  more  failed  to  pursue,  pleading  that  his  forces  were  exhausted 
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and  required  resupply.  Lee  made  good  his  withdrawal  toward  Richmond. 
Lincoln,  once  more  pressed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  and  by  Stanton,  and  again  at  the  end  of  his  patience,  ordered 
McClellan  relieved.  He  was  directed  to  report  to  the  War  Department 
for  further  assignment. 

The  Conmittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  could,  with  good  justifi¬ 
cation,  claim  to  have  played  a  major  role  in  McClellan's  removal. 
Although  General  McClellan's  true  military  capability  has  continued 
to  be  debated  through  the  years,  the  question  of  his  ultimate 
loyalty  to  the  Nation  is  resolved  favorably  by  most  current  writers. 
His  political  inclinations  obviously  were  net  those  either  of 
Lincoln  or  the  radicals;  their  bearing  on  his  military  operations, 
if  any,  are  as  yet  unclear.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 

George  McClellan  did  contribute  to  his  own  eventual  removal.  He 
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continues  to  have  strong  defenders  among  modem  scholars. 

The  determined  efforts  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War  to  control  military  operations  and  to  dictate 
appointment  of  senior  military  personnel  is  unmatched  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  President  Lincoln  was  able  to  retain  control 
of  his  administration  until  his  death,  but  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century  the  Congress  exercised  the  dominant  role  in  the  American 
government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  radicals  of  1861-1863 

sketched  the  broad  outlines  of  the  blueprint  that  "created  the 
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political  structure  of  modern  America."  *  ’ 

The  Committee's  actions  have  continued  to  be  directly  influen¬ 
tial,  for  as  Weighley  states,  "If  Harry  S.  Truman  profited  from  its 
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mistakes  in  handling  his  own  congressional  investigating  committee 

during  World  War  II,  as  he  says  he  did,  he  also  worked  upon  a 

foundation  of  congressional  prerogatives  which  the  Committee  on  the 
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Conduct  of  the  War  helped  erect. 

THE  SPANISH -AMERICAN  WAR 


Much  public  and  congressional  furor  surrounded  the  war  with 
Spain  and  many  accusations  of  wastefulness,  corruption,  and  mis¬ 
management  were  levied.  The  War  Department  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Russell  A.  Alger,  became  the  scapegoats  for  the  press  and  the  public. 

A  congressional  investigating  committe*-  might  well  have  been  appointed, 
but  President  McKinley  short-circuited  the  possibility  through 
establishment  of  an  executive  investigating  commission  headed  by 
Grenville  M.  Dodge.  Although  accused  of  "whitewash,"  the  Commission 

did  direct  attention  to  basic  weaknesses  in  the  military  organization 
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and  preparedness  of  the  country. 

WORLD  WAR  I 


In  World  War  I,  President  Wilson  maintained  exclusive  control 

of  the  military.  He  kept  the  war  "professional.  .  .  .  There  was 
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no  equivalent  of  the  Civil  War  political  generals."  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  claimed  his  Spanish-American  War  experience  and 
tenure  as  commander  in  chief  qualified  him  to  lead  a  division  in 
France,  was  not  allowed  to  serve. 

Early  in  the  war.  Senator  John  Weeks  of  Massachusetts  called 
for  creation  of  a  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  and  cited  the 
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Civil  War  precedent.  His  amendment,  attached  to  a  Food  Control 


Bill,  was  opposed  by  Wilson;  House  members  of  the  conference 
committee  blocked  its  passage.  Accordingly,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  undertook  to  act  as  a  sort  of  de  facto  investi¬ 
gating  committee.  It  held  hearings  which  rapidly  became  an 
unproductive  catch-all  for  criticism  and  complaint.  Senator  George 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon  introduced  a  proposal  to  create  a  group  of 
three  citizens  who  would  function  as  a  sort  of  war  cabinet  to 
supervise,  coordinate,  direct,  and  control  the  functional  activities 
of  all  executive  departments,  officials,  and  agencies;  which  would 
consider  and  determine  all  differences  ai  d  questions  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  as  would  arise  in  the  executive  branch;  and, 
which  would  issue  orders  and  take  such  decisions  as  were  required 
for  any  department,  bureau,  official,  and  agency  of  the  government. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would  very  clearly  have  amounted 

to  a  "no  confidence"  vote.  President  Wilson  fought  it  and  gained 

majority  support  instead  for  the  Overman  Act,  which  gave  to  the 

Executive  fu1!  authority  to  redistribute  functions  and  organizations 

within  the  executive  branch.  The  Chamberlain  Bill  was  dropped  as 

were  scores  of  other  tentative  investigations,  none  of  which  produced 
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evidences  of  fraud  or  mismanagement  by  Wilson  or  his  associates. 

WORLD  WAR  II 


la  the  period  between  the  World  Wars,  the  Congress  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  supply  and  logistics  elements  of  the  military 
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services.  In  relations  with  Congress,  the  military  chiefs  func¬ 
tioned  as  technical  experts  rather  than  as  heads  of  their  services. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  prohibited  military  comment 
unless  requested  by  the  House  or  the  Senrte.  As  the  Congress  was 
uninterested  in  professional  military  matters,  the  chiefs  of  the 
services  could  not  offer  estimates  of  their  perceived  military 

requirements,  but  rather  could  only  loyally  support  the  stated 
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program  of  the  President. 

Senator  Arthur  Vandenburg  of  Michigan  did  propose  a  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  National  Defense,  designed  tc  prevent 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  from  utilizing  special  funds  granted 
for  building  national  defense  prior  to  the  United  States  becoming 
involved  in  active  hostilities,  except  as  authorized  by  the  proposed 
coiranittee.  The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate  rejected  this 
effort  as  it  did  a  proposal  by  Senator  Maloney  to  create  a  Joint 
Conmittee  on  War  Problems  to  advise  the  President  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  best  known  investigating  body  of  the  Congress  during  World 
War  II  was  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  National  Defense 
Program.  The  efforts  of  this  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman,  represented  an  impressive  example  of  constructive  contribu¬ 
tion  by  the  legislative  branch  to  the  successful  management  of  the 
war  by  the  Executive.  A  ghost  of  the  Civil  War  Committee,  the  fear 
of  political  involvement  in  technical  military  matters,  still  haunted 
the  Congress.  The  Truman  Committee  specifica? '.y  exempted  military 
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strategy  and  policy  from  its  attention  and  concentrated  on  production 

and  economic  mobilization.  It  did  not  hestitate  to  chastise  the 

military  when  delinquencies  existed  in  these  areas.  It  especially 

eschewed  party  politics.  This  Committee  wielded  an  enormous  influence 

for  economy,  efficiency,  and  the  overall  good,  arid  contributed  much 
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to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  ’ 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  September  1945,  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  was  constituted. 

The  Committee  heard  over  ten  million  words  of  testimony  and  sat  for 
70  days  of  meetings.  It  struck  very  directly  at  the  actions  of 
military  and  civilian  leaders  during  the  early  days  of  United  States 
involvement  in  the  war;  but,  in  a  sense,  it  served  as  a  post-mortem 
examination  rather  than  a  diagnostic  or  corrective  investigation 

THE  POSTWAR  PERIOD 

The  post-World  War  II  period  of  "peace"  has  seen  United  States 
military  forces  actively  engaged  in:  two  wars  undeclared  by 
Congress;  a  heart-stopping  nuclear  confrontation  with  Soviet  Russia; 
landings  of  US  troops  on  foreign  soil  in  the  Mideast  and  ih* 

Caribbean;  a  limited  armed  incursion  into  one  Southeast  Asia  nation; 
and,  active  combat  support  by  other-than-land  forces  in  a  second  such 
nation . 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  less  than  surprising  that 
conflict  continues  at  a  very  high  pitch  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  The  perennial  question  of  the  respective 
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prerogatives  of  ea'h  branch  as  they  concern  the  military  forces 
persists.  Military  affairs  have  been  transformed  from  relative 
obscurity  into  an  area  of  vital  public  concern. 

These  factors  have  precluded  a  return  of  the  primary  focus  of 
attention  of  Congress  to  concentration  on  supply  and  technical 
activities  of  the  military  departments  as  had  occurred  in  the  post- 
World  War  I  period.  The  concentration  now  is  directed  toward 
professional  military  matters  and  combat  operations  of  the  services 
as  well  as  upon  national  policy  and  budgetary  matters  relating  to 
them.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  found  themselves  much  in  the 
congressional  eye.  The  congressional  vigil  against  any  possible 
further  loss  of  control  over  the  military — either  to  the  President 
or  to  military  leaders  and  the  services  themselves — has  heightened. 

It  was  in  this  context  that  the  dismissal  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur  occurred.  A  few  years  later,  in  the  midst 
of  a  *rery  unpopular  war  in  Vietnam,  General  John  D.  Lavelle  was 
relieved  of  his  command.  The  resultant  congressional  reactions  and 
full  investigation  of  the  circumstances  in  each  instance  was 
predictable. 


General  MacArthur 

The  career  of  Douglas  MacArthur  is  undoubtedly  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  its  like  will  again  be  seen.  MacArthur  grew 
up  in  an  Army  family  on  the  Indian-fighting  frontier  where  he  learned 
to  ride  and  shoot,  in  his  own  words,  "...  before  I  could  read  or 
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write. His  military  career  spanned  an  era  which  began  with  his 
having  personal  knowledge  of  frontier  forts  and  garrisons  placed  to 
guard  against  Geronimo  and  his  maundering  Apache  bands,  and  ended 
witli  armed  forces  under  his  command  having  nuclear  weapons  at  their 
disposal.  If  ever  a  soldier  "did  it  all"  in  the  United  States  Army, 
it  was  Douglas  MacArthur. 

General  MacArthur  was  graduated  from  the  Military  Academy  in 
June  1903  as  First  Captain  of  the  Corps  and  with  a  scholastic  record 
which  was  to  stand  for  years.  He  served  in  the  Philippines  as  a 
young  engineer  officer;  he  accompanied  his  father,  Major  General 
Arthur  MacArthur,  as  observer  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and  later 
spent  9  months  on  an  assessment  tour  of  the  Far  East  and  South  Asia. 

In  1906,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  while  a  student  at  the  Engineer  School  of  Application  at 
Washington  Barracks,  now  Fort  McNair.  In  September  1913,  as  a 
captain,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Army  General  Staff  as  the  junior 
member  of  its  complement  of  38  officers.  He  participated  in  the 
Vera  Cruz  Expedition  of  1914. 

As  a  major,  once  again  on  the  General  Staff,  he  participated 

with  the  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  Baker,  in  discussions  with  President 

Woodrow  Wilson  which  led  to  the  decision  to  utilize  the  National 

Guard  as  well  as  the  Regular  Army  during  America's  participation  in 
42 

World  War  I.  MacArthur  became,  in  turn,  Chief  of  Staff,  Commander 
of  the  84th  Infantry  Brigade  and  finally,  Commanding  General — all 
with  the  42nd  "Rainbow"  Division.  He  earned  two  awards  of  the 
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Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and 
five  Silver  Stars  during  this  period,  as  well  as  many  foreign 
decorations . 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  General  MacArthur  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  where  he  structured  a  major 
revision  and  updating  of  the  curriculum.  After  another  tour  in 
the  Philippines  as  a  major  general  and  brigade  commander,  he  returned 
to  assignments  as  Commander  of  the  IV  Corps  in  Atlanta  and  the  III 
Corps  in  Baltimore.  In  the  latter  of  these,  he  was  detailed  as 
director  of  tue  successful  United  States  team  for  the  1928  Olympics. 

Once  again,  MacArthur  was  posted  to  the  Philippines,  this  time 
as  department  commander.  From  this  assignment,  he  was  selected  by 
President  Hoover  to  serve  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  was  sworn  in  on 
November  21,  1930.  After  5  years  in  that  position,  he  became  senior 
military  advisor  to  the  Philippines  at  the  personal  request  of 
President-elect  Manuel  Quezon. 

In  1938,  after  almost  39  years  of  service,  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  retired  from  the  United  States  Army  and  accepted  a  proffered 
appointment  by  the  Philippine  Congress  as  Field  Marshal  of  the 
Philippines.  On  July  27,  1941,  in  a  period  of  impending  crisis,  he 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  as  a  lieutenant  general  (although  he 
had  retired  as  a  full  general)  and  designated  Commanding  General, 

US  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East,  an  office  he  was  to  exercise  "for  the 
period  of  the  existing  emergency."  He  regained  his  fourth  star  in 
late  December  of  the  same  year,  subsequent  to  the  Japanese  invasion 
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of  the  Philippine!*.  Three  more  year*  passed;  mi«l  then,  following 
the  l.eyte  campaign,  MacArthur  wan  designated  (General  of  the  Army, 
the  highest  rank  afforded  a  military  officer  of  the  United  State*. 

On  August  15,  1945,  the  Name  day  Japan'*  formal  notification 
of  surrender  won  received  in  the  United  State*,  hoopla*  Mat  Arthur 
became  Supreme  Coanandor  for  the  Allied  Power*  in  the  Pacific.  In 
this  capacity,  he  accepted  the  formal  Japanese  capitulation  for  the 
Allies  aboard  the  battleship,  Mlswourl ,  anchored  In  Tokyo  Hay. 

General  MacArthur  became  Africa's  first  proconsul;  he  conruntded 

the  Allied  occupation  of  Japan,  controlled  the  destinies  of  eighty 

million  Japanese  people,  and  directed  the  national  recon* t Itul ion 

along  democratic  lines.  When  the  North  Korean*  in  ded  South  Korea 

on  June  25,  1950,  Douglas  MacArthur  was  70  years  old  and  had  served 
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half  a  century  In  the  uniform  of  the  United  State*  Army. 

The  Korean  "police  action"  which  followed  the  North  Korean 
Invasion  was  a  limited  war  fought  for  limited  fbjectlve*.  It  was  a 
new  experience  for  America  and  for  Douglas  MacArthur.  Weighlcy 
compares  it  to  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  makes  the  point 
that  ".  .  .  it  could  not  be  fought  in  the  strikingly  pasHionles* 
climate  of  Frederick's  wars,  and  the  resulting  stresses  .  .  .  shook 

the  very  high  command  of  the  American  Army  and  Its  relation  to  the 
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civil  power. 

The  strange  nature  of  the  war  brought  the  objectives  of  the 
President,  Harry  S.  Truman,  into  sharp  conflict  with  MacArthur'* 
perceptions.  Truman  states  in  his  memoirs: 
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fcvery  decision  I  made  In  connection  with  the 
borean  conflict  had  this  one  aim  In  Mind:  to 
prevent  a  third  world  war.  .  .  .  Title  Meant 
that  wo  ohould  not  do  anything  tltat  would 
provide  tlte  e*cu*e  to  the  Soviets  and  plunge 
tlte  free  nation*  Into  full-scale,  all-out 
war.** 

General  KacArthur's  entire  knowledge  of  war  and  hi*  concept  of 

It*  purpose  led  hit*  to  a  different  view. 

Tlte  A*rr lean  tradition  had  alway*  been  that 
once  our  troop*  are  comnitted  to  battle,  the 
full  power  and  evan*  of  the  nation  would  he 
nobi lined  ana  dedicated  to  fight  for  vlctory-- 
not  for  *talenate  or  comproMlse.*** 

Huntington  make*  the  point  that  KarArthur**. 

.  .  .  reaction  to  war  wa*  alway*  extreme. 

‘You  cannot  control  war:  you  can  only  abut!*h 
It,'  he  declared,  rejecting  vigorously  the 
concept  that  'when  you  u*e  force,  you  can 
Unit  that  force.'  .  .  .  ton* eluent  ly ,  In 
war,  full  control  .  .  .  turn  be  in  the  hand* 
of  tlte  Military  coneander*.  and  the  nation 
nu»t  concentrate  It*  complete  trust  In  the 
Military  leadership.** 

A  recounting  of  the  cour*»-  of  the  Korean  campaign*  I*  beyond  the 
•cope  of  (lit*  paper;  but  the  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff  throughout  deferred 
to  MacArthur'*  experience,  rank,  and  reputation,  and  to  hi*  inten*e 
preoccupation  and  emotional  involvement  with  the  far  la*t.  1‘erhap* 
due  to  lack  of  positive  opposition  or  rebuke  Iron  hi*  Military 
•uperior*.  the  General  purported  to  believe  be  bad  their  full  *upport . 
even  though  he  frequently  overrode  *uch  guidance  a*  they  did  i**ue.^* 

Tlte  deferential  attitude  of  the  Joint  Chief*  va*  reflected  in 
the  geneiral  public.  General  HacArthur  bad  remained  an  alno*t  Mystical 
figure,  for  American*,  be  liad  cone  to  epitomize  the  heroic  *tand  by 


American  soldier*  At  Bataan  And  Corregldor,  the  successful  Island- 

hopping  campaign*  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II ,  and  the  Image 

of  the  strong  but  beneficent  ruler  leading  a  fanatic,  conquered  race 

into  the  world  of  derocracy.  He  bad  even  been  touted  by  many  an  a 

Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency  In  1948.  lie  remained  a  remote 

figure  for.  Although  specifically  Invited  by  President  Truman  on 
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several  occasions,  he  had  declined  to  return  hone. 

Huntington  characterize*  HacArthur  a*  a  toldlor  whose  breadth 

exceeded  the  purely  ml  lit  ary. 

From  the  Mart,  HacArthur  had  been  a  brilliant 
•oldler  but  always  something  more  than  a  sol- 
dler:  a  controversial,  ambitious,  transcendent 
figure,  too  able,  too  assured,  too  talented  to 
he  confined  within  the  limit*  of  profe**lonal 
function  and  re* pen*  lb  1 1 1 1  le» 

Perhaps  due  to  the*e  personal  character!*! 1c*  and  to  the  Military 
preeminence  of  the  position  he  had  for  *o  long  occupied.  General 
HacArthur  had  a  predilection  for  Kveeping  public  pronouncement*  in 
explanation  or  Juc t 1 f Icat Ion  of  hi*  action*  or  po*ltlon.  These  can* 
to  he  the  major  precipitating  factor*  to  hi*  relief  from  hi*  con¬ 
currently  held  po*ltlon*  of  Supreme  Commander  for  Allied  Force*  In 
tlie  Far  l.a*t;  I'S  Comander  in  Chief,  Par  Com;  and.  Commander  In 
Chief,  Coiled  Hation*  Command.  HacArthur  hin*elf  never  *aw  the»e 
public  statement*  a*  intrusion*  out*lde  the  realm  of  hi*  rightful 
re*pon*lb! 1 1 1 le*  but  alleged  them  to  be  reasonable,  routine  apprais¬ 
al*,  report*,  and  correspondence.** 

In  view  of  hi*  extreme  popularity  and  powerful  political 
support,  it  bad  alway*  seemed  inappropriate  and  perhaps  even  lrpo**lble 
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to  reduce  MacArthur  to  the  status  of  a  military  subordinate  to  a 
civilian  occupation  governor  in  Japan  although  5  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  surrender.  Many  have  continued  to  conjecture,  not  always 
in  favorable  terms,  in  the  years  since  General  MacArthur's  eventual 
relief,  as  to  why  he  felt  unconstrained  in  his  public  utterances. 

For  example,  Weighley  sees  him  as  "...  a  colossus  astride  Korea, 
enforcing  his  own  sometimes  intuitive  command  decisions  even  when 
Ills  Interservice  planning  staff  objected,  or  even  when  the  Joint 
Chiefs  demurred.  .  . 

Truman  believed  that  because  MacArthur  had  for  years  been 

surrounded  by  virtually  the  same  admiring  coterie  of  subordinates 

and  friends,  he  had  deprived  himself  of  constructive  criticism  and 
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gained  a  slanted  view  of  the  situation  which  existed.  His  earlier 

encounters  with  General  MacArthur's  public  pronouncements  toward 

the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  had  perhaps  also  predisposed  the 
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President  to  distrust.  Rovere  and  Schlesinger  saw  in  MacArthur 
a  ".  .  .  habit  of  addressing  petulant  letters  and  cables  to 
newspapers  ,  .  .  and  politicians — the  habit  which  was  to  develop 
almost  into  a  mania  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.""’'’ 

Most  bltlngly,  and  perhaps  with  a  less  than  unbiased  approach 
to  his  subject,  j  biographer  of  General  George  Marshall  said  of 
MacArthur: 

Little  by  little,  and  perhaps  unconsciously, 
he  had  come  to  view  his  directives  as  state¬ 
ments  upon  which  he  could  exert  his  ingenuity. 

Like  a  scholar  deciphering  a  polimpsest,  he 
would  interpret  them  according  to  his  own 
established  theories.  ...  In  such  an 
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extremity,  MacArthur  behaved  as  one  might 
suspect  he  would  behave  and  his  grandiose 
ambitions  extended  into  fields  of  high 
politics,  where  he  had  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence,  and  where  he  was  always  at  a  disadvantage 
because  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
forces  at  work. 56 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  why  General  MacArthur  chose  the 
course  which  he  did  is  undoubtedly  more  complex  than  these  evalua¬ 
tions  indicate.  For  example,  he  stated  that  he  could  see  that  Korea 
was  developing  into  something  other  than  the  traditional  fight  to 
win  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  "...  a  deliberate  underestimation 
of  the  importance  of  the  conflict  to  which  the  government  had 
committed — and  was  expending — the  lives  of  American  fighting  men."^ 
His  dilemma  then  became  how  to  be  true  to  his  oath  to  the  Constitution 
and  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  while  remaining 
faithful  to  the  Administration  in  power.  The  Nation’s  interest  would 
best  be  served  in  his  opinion  by  "victory." 

MacArthur  construed  that  "victory"  would  be  obtained  by  clearing 
North  Korea,  unifying  and  liberating  it  as  he  had  Japan;  by  countering 
the  threat  of  Conmunist  China;  by  winning  Asian  support  for  the 

democratic  cause;  and,  by  offering  Europe  greater  security  ".  .  . 
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because  the  line  would  have  been  held.  .  .  . 

General  MacArthur  could  have  resigned  or  retired  and  opposed 
the  Administration's  policy  as  a  civilian.  Some  say  he  did  not  wish 
to  end  his  distinguished  military  career  with  a  defeat;  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  felt  his  appeals  over  the  head  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  the  public  and  particularly  to  Congress  could  exercise  more 
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leverage  iron  the  p imme lc»  of  the  authority  of  the  i.o*wMMtder  in 

Chief,  Par  East.  (hie  writer  suggest s.  however,  that 

influence  on  Congressmen  wa*  more  apparent  than  real-  "the  'victory 

Hchool'  (in  Congre«*|  Might  have  found  ii  nece**ary  to  Invent  a 

Hat  Arthur  had  lie  not  existed.  Certainly  a  group  ml*tr«l  in  Congrea* 

wlione  broadly  advocated  Korean  policies  were  consistent  with 
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MacArthur '*  presumed  views." 

Tlu'  conflict  belw  <n  President  Truman  and  hi*  military  leader 

in  the  Far  Kant  appear*  to  have  been  truly  fundaeenta!  a*  well  a* 

a  rcKult  of  MacArthur'*  personality  or  habitual  practice*,  there 

were  marked  difference*  of  opinion  concerning:  F«»r«*>*a  and  the 

poHHiblc  utilization  of  Cliiang  Kal-«hek's  force*  again*.  Communist 

China;  the  exten*ion  of  the  war  to  the  Chinc*e  homeland  through 

bombing  of  military  and  lndu*trial  target*  north  of  the  Yalu  Fiver: 

the  unification  of  the  Korea*;  and,  the  relative  overall  Importance 

of  the  CoranuniKt  threat*  in  Europe  and  the  Far  Ka*t.  There  were 

also  allegations  of  a  plan  by  MarArthur  to  u*e  nuclear  weapon*  to 

deny  North  Korea  to  the  ChincKe,  which  stirred  grave  internal  Iona  I 
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concern . 

The  culminating  blow*  fell  in  late  March  and  early  April  of  1951. 
On  March  20,  General  MacArthur  wa«  informed  that  President  Truman 
would  soon  announce  that  lie  wa*  willing  to  discus*  *ui table  ten*  to 
end  the  continuing  bloodshed  as  the  North  Korean*  and  Communist 
Chinese  had  suffered  heavy  casualties,  and  South  Korea's  territorial 
integrity  was  essentially  restored.  MacArthur  wa*  asked  whether. 
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during  tins  period  of  delicate  negot 1st ions  with  the  Allied  Governments 

involved,  lie  would  need  any  added  authority  to  In  mu  re  freedom  to 

maneuver  and  maintain  the  iiecurlty  of  hi*  troop*  without  further 

advance  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  tomnander  replied  that  hi m 

preaent  force*,  operating  within  the  limitation*  already  lmpo*ed, 

could  not  in  any  event  clear  North  Korea  and  that  hi*  current 

directive*  covered  the  Hituation  quite  well;  MacArthur  requested 

that  no  further  re*triction*  be  placed  upon  him.6* 

Truman  rtubr.lt ted  the  propo*ed  text  to  the  government*  concerned. 

It  wtated  that  the  primary  objective*  of  the  United  Nations  Command 

had  been  achieved  and  that  a  settlement  of  the  Korean  Hituation 

would  ".  .  .  open  the  way  for  t lie  consideration  of  other  problems  .  . 

by  the  processes  of  peaceful  settlement  envisaged  in  the  Charter 
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of  the  United  Nations."  It  did  warn  China  that  the  war  would 

continue  If  she  failed  to  negotiate. 

Much  to  the  President's  dismay,  MacArthur  issued  on  March  24 

a  "military  appraisal"  of  the  situation  in  which  he  stated  that  Red 

China  was  essentially  finished  and  that  she  was  not  the  military 

power  she  seemed.  He  added  that  the  Korean  problem  could  be  resolved 

without  conslderat loti  of  "extraneous  matters  not  directly  related  .  . 

6  3 

such  as  Formosa  and  China's  seat  in  the  United  Nations."  He  offered 
to  confer  with  the  enemy  connander  and,  most  disastrously,  suggested 
that  If  the  Chinese  would  not  accept  his  terms,  the  United  Nations 
might  carry  the  war  to  Chlra  itself  with  results  which  would  "doom 
China  to  the  risk  of  inmenent  military  collapse. 
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Harry  Truman  was  appalled;  Allied  capltols  runhed  to  Inquire 
concerning  this  apparent  shift  in  United  Staten  policy.  The  Prenldent 
was  convinced  the  statement  flouted  his  constitutional  authority, 
his  earlier  directives  to  theater  commanders  to  abstain  from  policy 
declarations,  and  the  directives  of  the  United  Nations.  It  appears 
obvious  that  to  have  called  upon  Chinn  to  admit  her  defeat  was  almost 
to  Insure  her  continuation  of  the  war — a  marked  contrast  to  the 
expressed  plan  of  the  President.  Spanler  feels  that  this  was 
MacArthur's  true  purpose. ^  At  any  rate.  President  Truman  said, 
writing  In  1956,  "By  this  act  MacArthur  left  me  no  choice — I  could 
no  longer  tolerate  his  insubordination."66 

More  was  to  come.  The  Republican  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Joseph  Martin,  released  in  Congress  on  April  5 
a  personal  letter  to  himself  from  MacArthur  which  catalogued  the 
General's  dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  imposed  on  him,  with 
the  perceived  low  national  priority  given  Asia  relative  to  that 
given  Europe,  and,  in  essence,  stated  that  the  Administration's 
strategy  to  limit  the  war  in  Korea  was  wrong.  Although  MacArthur  did 
not  request  that  the  letter  be  kept  private,  he  must  have  been  aware 
that  Martin,  a  vocal  and  partisan  critic  of  the  Administration,  would 
make  its  contents  known.  Manifestly,  a  senior  military  commander 
does  not  normally  disclose  to  an  opposition  political  leader  that  he 
is  in  disagreerent  with  his  civilian  Commander  in  Chief. 6^ 

On  April  10,  President  Truman  dismissed  General  MacArthur  from 
all  his  commands.  A  national  furor  erupted~in  the  public,  in  the 
press,  and  in  the  Congress.  MacArthur  returned  to  a  hero's  welcome 
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everywhere  he  went,  lie  was  Invited  to  address  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress  where  he  delivered  his  famous  "old  soldiers  never  die" 
speech  reporting  on  his  perception  of  the  situation  In  the  Far 
East. 

Congressional  criticism  of  the  President's  action  was  vociferous 
and,  in  some  instances,  vituperative.  The  call  for  a  full-scale 
investigation  into  the  Administration's  Far  East  policy  could  not 
be  denied.  Republicans  wanted  to  convene  a  special  committee  for 
the  purpose  with  equal  representation  from  both  parties  and  with 
hearings  to  be  open  to  the  public.  The  Democrats,  coming  strongly 
to  the  Democratic  President's  support  now  that  the  party  die  was 
cast,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  compromise.  The  hearings  would  be 
conducted  by  the  combined  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Richard  Russell.  The 
proceedings,  which  opened  on  May  3,  were  not  open  to  the  public;  but 
th<=  «-estimony  was  released  after  deletion  of  material  which  might 
e.  0er  national  security.  They  were  to  include  more  than  two 
million  words. ^ 

General  MacArthur  was  a  willing  and  even  voluble  witness,  but 
his  attempt  to  make  his  case  at  the  senatorial  hearings  on  a  purely 
military  basis  foundered  on  three  major  inconsistencies  and  weak¬ 
nesses:  he  never  abandoned  his  pose  as  theater  comnander  nor  accepted 
possible  global  repercussions  from  his  proposals;  he  declined  to 
accept  Washington's  assessment  of  Soviet  intentions  as  it  was  based 
on  "political  intelligence,"  yet  absolved  himself  for  erroneously 
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forcrn*tlng  that  the  Chinese  would  not  Intervene  in  Korea  because 

that  .  .  la  not  Intelligence  that  1h  available  to  a  coanander.  .  .  . 

That  intelligence  should  have  been  glvon  to  me.";  and,  finally,  Mince 

",  .  .  lie  and  his  military  Hupcrlorn  were  in  agreement  on  the  mcanH 

of  defeating  the  Chinese  CommuniHts,  the  PreHidcnt  and  bin  political 

appointees  ought  to  stop  'interfering'  with  the  professionals ' 
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conduct  of  the  war." 

The  Administration's  rebuttal  was  offered,  in  part,  by  each  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Bradley's  comment  that  MacArthur's 
ideas  would  involve  the  United  States  in  the  wrong  war  at  the  wrong 
time  and  with  the  wrong  enemy  is  well  known.  It  was  supported 
strongly  by  General  Hoyt  Vandenberg  or  the  Air  Force  who  Btated 
that  the  bombing  of  Manchuria  would  be  "no  more  than  pecking  at  the 
periphery,"  and  the  accompanying  anticipated  losses  of  air  crews  and 
aircraft  would  cripple  the  Air  Force  for  years  to  come.  Admiral 
Sherman  scorned  the  idea  of  a  blockade  of  China  without  support  of 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  Allies,  which  was  unlikely  to  be  secured. ^ 

In  sum.  President  Truman's  position  was  vindicated.  That  he 
possessed  legitimate  authority  to  remove  General  MacArthur  had  never 
been  questioned  by  the  Congress — only  the  correctness  and  wisdom  of 
his  decision.  Unfortunately,  in  the  process  of  airing  the  issues 
during  the  hearings,  almost  every  detail  of  America's  Cold  War 
strategy  was  made  known  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  central  realization, 
that  in  a  limited  war  victory  is  also  limited,  was  almost  overlooked 
in  the  Great  Debate.^ 
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In  tilt*  end,  the  reeentiient  eg*  I  net  P  reel  dent  Truman  subsided; 
but  he  never  regained  full  public  approval  or  admiration.  The 
queetlon  aroae  even  In  coMiantary  free  clt Irene  following  hie  death 
in  late  1972.  Although  General  HacArthur  never  truly  loet  the 
reepect  and  admiration  of  the  Nation,  he  wae  never  to  be  a  political 
laeue  of  elgnlflcance  after  the  completion  of  the  investigation. 

General  Lavelle 

Environmental  and  peraonal  difference**  seeming  to  approach 
aeveral  orders  of  magnitude  separate  John  D.  Level le  from  Douglas 
MacArthur;  yet  only  21  years  elapsed  between  General  HacArthur *s 
dismissal  from  cocmnand  and  that  of  Ccncral  I.avc lie. 

General  Lavclle  was  relieved  of  command  of  the  7th  Air 
Force  in  Southeast  Asia  on  March  23,  1972;  he  was  reduced  In  grade 
to  major  general  and  subsequently  retired  from  active  duty  on 
April  7.  He  had  not  reached  his  four  stars  by  way  of  a  service 
academy  education  and  years  of  active  engagement  in  combat.  Although 
apparently  not  a  "blood  and  thunder"  commander,  he  was  a  highly 
respected  general  officer  with  a  record  of  unusual  achievement  In 
the  US  Air  Force. 

His  military  service  began  with  enlistment  as  as  aviation  cadet 
In  1939,  following  his  graduation  from  John  Carroll  University  In 
Ohio.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations  as  a  fighter  pilot. 

Key  management,  logistical,  and  planning  assignments  highlighted 
General  Lavelle's  postwar  career.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was 
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one  of  two  Air  force  officer*  who  participated  in  the  lnter*ervlce 
negotiation*  with  representative*  of  all  *even  Army  Technical  Service* 
iron  which  cane  the  agreement*  for  the  divlalon  of  Army  naact*  and 
the  operating  procedure*  to  he  effected  during  the  constitution  of 
the  Air  Force  a*  a  *eparate  *ervlce.  During  the  Korean  War,  Lave  lie 
coieianJed  an  Air  Force  depot  in  Japan. 

lie  werved  two  assignment*  with  Headquarter* ,  US  Air  Force.  In 
the  flr*t  of  these,  (roe  1957  to  1962,  he  waa  Deputy  Director  of 
Requirement* ,  Secretary  of  the  Weapon*  Board,  and  Deputy  Director  of 
Program*.  After  a  2-year  period.  General  Lavelle'*  second  assignment 
found  him  a*  Director  of  Aero*pace  Programs  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Program*  and  Resource*.  In  each  of  these,  he  frequently  came 
into  contact  with  the  Congress  as  he  participated  in  the  Air  Force's 
defense  of  its  requirements  before  interested  congressional  committees. 

General  Lavelle  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations 
for  the  4th  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  from  1962  to  1964.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1966  as 
coamiander  of  one  of  the  US  Air  Force's  major  combat-ready  operational 
organizations,  the  17th  Air  Force,  based  in  Ramstein,  Germany. 

Following  this  last  assignment,  John  Lavelle  undertook  a  key 
joint  planning  responsibility  as  Director  of  the  Defense  Communications 
Planning  Group  in  Washington.  His  last  assignment  prior  to  assuming 
cotmand  of  Air  Force  operations  In  Southeast  Asia  was  as  Vice  Commander 
in  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Forces,  in  Hawaii. ^’73 

In  each  of  these  assignments,  General  Lavelle  added  to  his 
growing  reputation  as  a  business-like  officer  who  was  fully  committed 
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Co  tho  accomplishment  of  his  assigned  missions  and  to  the  welfare 
of  the  men  under  his  command.  His  only  previous  rise  to  public 
attention  occurred  during  one  of  his  Washington  assignments  when, 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  he  startled  the  United  States  Treasury 
by  returning  some  $700  million  which  remained  unspent  from  his 
budget  of  $2.3  billion^ — certainly  not  a  commonplace  occurrence 
in  the  daily  experience  of  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Nothing  in  General  Lavelle's  personality  or  career  would  lead 
one  to  anticipate  any  outcome  of  the  assignment  as  Commander  of  the 
7th  Air  Force  other  than  another  success.  Instead,  it  resulted 
in  relief  from  command,  reduction  in  grade,  and  separate  investiga¬ 
tions  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

The  Vietnam  War,  out  of  which  these  last  events  arose,  has 
been  characterized  by  one  historian  as  the  least  popular  of  the 
major  wars  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  ^  It  was  an  undeclared 
war  in  which  substantial  United  States  forces  were  actively  engaged 
for  over  8  years.  What  had  been  conceptualized  as  a  relatively 
limited,  shoring-up  operation  became  "a  massive  and  costly  interven¬ 
tion  which  had  significantly  reduced  American  freedom  of  action, 
prompted  severe  strains  in  the  US  economy  and  society,  absorbed 
much  of  the  US  defense  budget,  and  weakened  the  US  international 
position."^  As  such,  it  was  of  intense  interest  to  a  Congress  which 
in  1971  and  1972  had  become  increasingly  frustrated  by  national 
dissension,  by  its  perceived  lack  of  control  or  capability  to  influence 
the  warmaking  power  and  military  activities,  and  by  the  overwhelming 
cost  of  the  war  in  casualties  and  resources. 
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Vietnam  was  far  different  from  the  Korean  War  of  the  early 
1950s.  Like  the  Korean  War,  it  was  a  limited  war  being  fought 
against  a  tenacious,  determined,  and  ever-shifting  enemy.  Unlike 
it,  however,  it  was  being  fought  to  achieve  announced  objectives 
whose  parameters  often  seemed  to  public  and  Congress  alike  to  be 
ill-defined  and  irrelevant  to  any  perceived  vital  self-interest  of 
the  United  States;  and  its  future  course  and  final  termination 
were,  at  best,  dimly  seen. 

The  details  of  the  situation  in  which  General  Lavelle  found 

himself  are  outlined  in  the  congressional  documents  relative  to  the 

hearings  conducted  by  the  House^’^®  and  the  Senate,^  in  the 
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continuing  debate  in  Congress  and  the  commentary  of  the  press. 
Essentially,  the  circumstances  were  as  follows. 

When  General  Lavelle  took  command  of  the  7th  Air  Force,  he 
assumed  responsibility  for  all  Air  Force  air  activity  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  total  overall  responsibility  for  air  operations  in  the 
Vietnam  War  was  remarkably  fragmented.  Target  selection  and  authori¬ 
zation  to  engage  were  at  least  in  part  defined  by  a  complex  combined 
structure  of  rules  of  engagement  and  assigned  area  responsibilities 
known  as  "route  packages." 

Four  of  these  "route  packages"  were  controlled  by  the  Navy  and 
three,  the  two  northernmost  and  the  southernmost,  by  the  Air  Force. 
General  Abrams,  the  overall  United  States  commander  in  Vietnam,  was 
in  the  chain  of  command  and  reporting  for  only  one  of  these,  the 
southernmost  package  under  Air  Force  control.  For  the  other  two, 
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command  and  control  went  directly  from  General  I.avelle  at  7th 

Air  Force  to  the  Commander  In  Chief,  Pacific  Air  Force*.  in  the 

four  areas  controlled  by  the  Navy,  It  went  directly  from  the  offshore 

Navy  coninander  to  the  headquarters  of  Admiral  John  D.  McCain,  the 

01 

Conmander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  In  Hawaii. 

Thus  although  General  Lave  lie,  as  Deputy  for  Air,  was  generally 
responsible  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Command  Vietnam  and  saw  him  almost  daily  during  the  period  which 
became  of  concern,  details  of  air  operations  were  conducted  on  his 
cognizance  as  air  conmander.  The  charges  which  were  levied  against 
Lavelle  arose  from  the  direct  control  which  he  exercised. 

A  young  Air  Force  sergeant  assigned  to  Udorn  Air  Force  Base 
in  Thailand  charged,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes  of 
Iowa  which  was  written  on  February  25,  1971,  that  members  of  American 
photo-reconnaissance  teams  had  been  ordered  to  falsify  classified 
reports  concerning  air  missions  over  North  Vietnam.  Since  the  halt 
of  bombing  ordered  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  which  began  on 
November  1,  1968,  United  States  pilots  escorting  unarmed  reconnais¬ 
sance  aircraft  over  North  Vietnam  could  attack  enemy  missiles, 
aircraft  and  antiaircraft  gun  sites  only  if  first  fired  upon — so 
called  "protective  reaction"  strikes.  According  to  the  sergeant's 
letter,  aircraft  crews  were  reporting  hostile  reactions  with  conse¬ 
quent  protective  reaction  strikes  when  in  fact  strike  missions  were 
planned  and  carried  out  whether  the  enemy  attacked  or  not. 
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The  sergeant  further  ouitii  that  authoriiation  for  the  falsifi¬ 
cation  cam*  by  *«iurw  telephone  tnwiunicat Ion#  fro*  tenoral  UvrllrS 
headquarter*  from  bln  Deputy  for  Operations,  Major  tenoral  Alton  D. 
Slay. 

Senator  Hughe*  referred  the  letter  to  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri,  who  pa**ed  It  on  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Invent  1 gat  ion.  Both  Senator*  were  member*  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Service*  Comittee,  and  Senator  Symington  va«  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

On  March  8,  General  John  D.  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Air  Force, 
received  the  letter  and  directed  that  the  Air  Force  Inspector 
General,  LTG  Louie  L.  Wilson,  peraonally  investigate.  General 
Wilson  departed  for  Southeast  Asia  on  March  9. 

General  Wilson  reported  to  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  on 

March  23  that  his  investigations  had  confirmed  the  allegations,  lie 

had  discussed  the  matter  with  General  Lavelle,  who  had  admitted 

their  truth.  General  Ryan  ordered  General  Lavelle  to  Washington 

for  discussion  of  the  report.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Committee,  General  Ryan  was  later  to  say: 

General  Lavelle  admitted  to  me  that  a  limited 
number  of  strikes  which  had  attacked  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  had  been  inaccurately 
reported  as  protective  reaction.  He  also 
admitted  that  he  had  ordered  that  crews  could 
not  report  'no  reaction'  when  they  expended 
ordnance  in  North  Vietnam. 

General  Ryan  informed  General  Lavelle  that  he  intended  to 
recommend  that  he  be  relieved  from  coranand  of  the  7th  Air  Force, 
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lit*  reduced  And  given  «n  alignment  elHewhere  In  lilw  permanent  grade 
of  major  general.  General  Laval le,  who  had  been  receiving  medical 
Attention  for  aevere  arm  pain  and  other  phyalcal  complaint*,  requeatcd 
on  March  31  that  he  be  retired  from  active  duty,  lie  wah  later  to 
etate  In  the  Senate  hearing*  that  hla  relief  end  reduction  rather 
than  hie  health  were  the  primary  reason*  for  hi*  request  for  retire¬ 
ment  In  his  permanent  grade.  General  Ryan  accepted  his  request; 
General  Lavelle  underwent  medical  examination  and  evaluation  and 
administrative  processing  and  was  retired  effective  April  7. 

As  is  customary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  following  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  recommended  that  General 
Lavelle  be  advanced  on  the  retired  list  to  the  highest  grade  in 
which  he  had  satisfactorily  served.  In  this  case,  it  was  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Secretary  that  Lavelle's  performance  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  had  been  outstanding  while  as  a  full  general 
he  had  been  less  than  satisfactory.  His  nomination  for  advancement 
to  lieutenant  general  was  routinely  forwarded  to  the  Senate  for 
confirmation. 

At  the  time  of  announcement  of  General  Lavelle's  retirement, 
the  Air  Force  stated  it  was  for  "perso:.al  and  health  reasons." 

Rumors  inmediately  began  to  circulate  in  Washington  that  the  Air 
Force  announcement  was  "less  than  complete." 

On  May  4,  Congressman  Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  York  requested  that 
Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  assign  this  matter  to 
the  Investigating  Subcommittee  for  inquiry.  Mr.  Hebert  granted  the 
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request  and  initiated  action  in  the  Committee's  staff  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  responding  to  inquiries  from  news¬ 
men  and  crediting  General  Ryan,  issued  the  following  statement  on 
May  15: 


Gen.  John  D.  Lavella  was  retired  at  his 
request  for  personal  and  health  reasons.  .  .  . 

He  had  been  relieved  of  command  of  the  7th 
Air  Force  .  .  .  because  of  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  his  command  responsibili¬ 
ties  .  83 

The  Department  declined  further  comment  on  the  grounds  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  planned  inquiry  into  the  matter.  This  was 
the  first  public  acknowledgment  of  any  untoward  circumstances 
surrounding  General  Lavelle's  retirement. 

The  Investigating  Subcommittee  Hearing  was  held  on  June  12, 

1972.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hebert,  who  chaired  the  proceedings,  the 

facts  and  issues  to  be  resolved  were: 

Precisely  what  was  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
irregularities? 

When  and  where  did  they  take  place? 

What  were  the  particular  conditions  or  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  occurred? 

Exactly  what  command  responsibilities  were 
involved,  and  how  did  the  alleged  irregular¬ 
ities  run  counter  to  these  responsibilities?®^ 

During  the  1-day  hearing,  it  was  disclosed  that  between  20  and 
28  strikes  had  been  made  against  missile  sites,  missiles  on  trans¬ 
porters,  airfields,  122-  and  130-millimeter  guns  and  radars  in  the 
absence  of  any  overt  hostile  action  from  the  enemy.  General  Ryan 
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stated  that  it  was  determined  that  the  impetus  behind  these  strikes 
and  the  subsequent  falsification  of  reports  had  come  from  General 
Lavelle.  It  was  later  learned  that,  in  practice,  reports  of  the 
actual  details  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  7th  Air  Force,  and 
inaccurate  reports  covering  the  same  strikes  were  sent  to  other 
higher  headquarters  concerned. 

General  Lavelle,  on  his  part,  admitted  that  as  his  aircrews 

were  flying  in  an  environment  of  optimum  air  defense  "...  I 

chose  to  make  a  very  liberal  interpretation  of  these  rules  of 

engagement.  In  certain  instances  against  high  priority  military 

targets  I  made  interpretations  that  were  probably  beyond  the  literal 
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intention  of  the  rules."  A  substantial  North  Vietnamese  buildup 
prior  to  an  offensive  and  marked  improvement  in  their  radar  and 
air  defense  capability  were  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  questioned 
missions. 

General  Lavelle  believed  he  had  acted  within  his  authority 
and  within  the  necessary  area  of  judgment  required  by  a  commander 
in  the  field.  In  his  concept,  the  fact  that  ground  control  inter¬ 
cept  radars  were  netted  with  surface-to-air  missile  installations 
insured  that  the  system  was  at  all  times  activated  against  US 
aircraft,  and  therefore  subject  to  protective  reaction  strikes. 
General  Ryan's  determination  was  that  Lavelle 's  interpretation  went 
beyond  his  authority  and  contradicted  the  directives  and  policies 
established  by  higher  authority  which  were  in  effect  at  the  time. 
There  was  also  remaining  the  matter  of  the  falsification  of  opera¬ 
tional  reports  for  which  General  Lavelle  accepted  responsibility, 
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stating,  In  essence,  Chat  the  action*  resulted  Iron  too  litoral 

Interpretation  of  hid  general  direction. 

The  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  proceeding*  of  the  Hou*e 

Investigating  Subcommittee  1*  friendly  and  nonjudgmentnl ,  with 

several  of  the  members  expressing  their  sympathy  for  the  position 

and  actions  taken  by  General  Lave  lie.  Hie  brief  report  of  the 

Subcommittee  was  not  Issued  until  December  15,  1972,  but  It  was 
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essentially  supportive  of  General  Lavelle. 

One  newspaper  quoted  Chairman  Hebert  as  stating,  "Lavelle 

fought  the  kind  of  war  I  was  saying  should  be  fought  six  years 

ago.  .  .  .  Whether  it  was  legal  or  not  Is  up  to  how  you  read  the 
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facts."  Another  writer  felt  the  Comnlttce  had  come  to  view  the 

whole  question  about  breaking  rules  concerning  protective  reaction 

as  academic  in  the  wake  of  the  almost  Immediately  following  North 
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Vietnamese  Easter  offensive  of  1972.  'flic  rules  of  engagement  had 

been  liberalized  by  President  Nixon  In  response  to  the  offensive  In 

order  to  permit  bombing  of  the  types  of  targets  which  were  struck 

in  the  earlier  unauthorized  attacks. 

Some  questions  still  remained  and  some  doubt  lingered  in  the 

minds  of  Individual  Congressmen  and  the  press  which  led  to  the  far 

more  extensive  hearing  by  the  Senate  Amed  Services  Committee.  In 

his  testimony,  General  Lavelle  had  said  he  thought  that  General 

Abrams  "...  knew  what  I  was  doing,”  although  he  did  not  say  the 

Coamanding  General  told  him  to  take  the  actions  he  did  or  to  file 
89 

false  reports.  In  addition,  his  brief  testimony  had  indicated 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
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Moorcr,  had  discussed  one  of  the  questioned  raids  with  Lavelle  the 
day  before  it  occurred  and  implied  that  Admiral  Moorer  had  in  fact 
coordinated  with  the  Navy  to  allow  the  Air  Force  to  strike  the 
particular  target  which  lay  within  one  of  the  Navy-controlled  "route 
packages."  Testimony  on  this  latter  question  is  conflicting. 

A  meeting  had  been  held  in  which  representatives  of  the  Joint 
Staff  had  allegedly  urged  Lavelle  to  be  more  aggressive  within  the 
authority  which  he  had.  The  routine  command  chain  of  the  Navy, 
charged  with  deep  penetration  missions  in  four  of  the  "route  packages" 
in  North  Vietnam,  went  directly  to  Admiral  McCain  in  Hawaii.  Admiral 
McCain  also  had  retired  in  the  interim.  The  question  became:  Did 
any  of  these  officers  or  other  seniors  in  the  chain  of  command 
share  responsibility  for  General  Lavelle 's  disregard  of  directives 
from  civilian  leaders  in  Washington? 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  was  due  to  act  upon  the 
nomination  of  General  Abrams  to  be  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  It  could 
not  logically  approve  that  nomination  until  this  question  had  been 
cleared.  The  Comnittee  also  considered  the  routine  nominations  of 
General  Lavelle  and  Admiral  McCain  for  promotion  on  the  retired  list 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Senate  hearings,  chaired  by  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  of 
Mississippi,  were  much  more  intensive,  detailed,  and  broad  of  scope 
than  those  of  the  House.  They  covered  9  days  of  testimony  and 
terminated  on  September  29,  1972,  primarily  due  to  pressure  to  report 
out  the  matter  of  General  Abrams'  nomination  prior  to  adjournment 
of  the  Congress.  The  Army  had  been  without  a  Chief  of  Staff  for 
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several  months,  and  a  determination  of  General  Abrams'  status 
seemed  essential. 

Although  the  hearings  were  closed  to  the  public,  Senator  Stennis 
daily  met  with  the  press  and  summarized  key  points  developed  during 
the  sessions;  accordingly,  the  issues  were  extensively  reported  and 
kept  in  the  public  eye.  Important  related  peripheral  questions 
surfaced,  to  include:  the  availability  and  credibility  to  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Inspector  General  system  in  local  commands,  the 
administration  of  physical  disability  retirements  among  high  ranking 
officers,  and  the  overall  reliability  of  the  military  command  and 
control  system.  The  hearings  also  disclosed  that  Navy  aircraft  had 
been  involved  in  similar  unauthorized  bombing  activities  during  the 
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same  timeframe  as  those  which  occurred  in  General  Lavelle's  command. 

In  the  en  ,  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  denied 
the  symbolic  promotion  for  General  Laveile,  but  did  approve  the 
nomination  of  Admiral  McCain  to  full  admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

The  Committee's  favorable  report  on  the  confirmation  of  General 
Abrams  wa3  presented  on  the  Senate  floor  on  October  11,  1972,  by 
Senator  Stennis.  In  the  6  hours  of  debate  which  ensued,  the  clear 
discontent  of  several  senators  and  of  committee  members  themselves, 
with  certain  aspects  disclosed  in  the  investigation,  became  apparent. 
General  Abrams  was  cleared  of  any  apparent  involvement  with  General 
Lavelle's  actions  and  his  nomination  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
was  confirmed.  Substantial  opposition  was  raised  by  Senator  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  and  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine, 
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ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  charged 
General  Abrams  of  nonfeasance  in  the  exercise  of  his  responsibility. 
This  last  appeared  as  an  attachment  to  the  Committee's  report  on 
the  nomination  of  General  Abrams. 

John  Lavelle  is  retired,  and  the  most  recent  official  charges 

against  him — court-martial  charges  separately  brought  by  a  young 

Air  Force  Academy  graduate  and  by  the  writer  of  the  original  letter  to 

Senator  Hughes  accusing  him  of  willfully  disobeying  a  lawful  order 
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and  falsifying  official  documents  — were  dismissed.  The  Secretary 

of  Defense,  Melvin  Laird,  began  several  actions  designed  to  prevent 

a  recurrence  and  to  address  the  peripheral  and  substantive  questions 
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raised  by  the  Senate  hearings  and  debate. 

The  residual  impacts  of  the  Lavelle  affair  continue  to  have 
disquieting  effects  on  the  public,  the  military  services,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  Congress.  They  will  probably  be  felt  by 
the  military  services  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  useful 
to  consider  these  possible  impacts  as  exemplified  by  the  words  of 
some  of  those  who  are  concerned. 

Senator  Hughes,  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  remarked: 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  civilians  have  lost 
control  over  the  military  and  the  military  has 
lost  control  over  itself  .  .  .  the  record  .  .  . 
contains  evidence  of  military  disregard  of 
explicit  orders  .  .  .  and  of  a  breakdown  caused 
by  falsified  reports,  in  the  control  and  moni¬ 
toring  systems.  .  .  .  The  overriding  con¬ 
cern  ...  is  the  legitimate  fear  that  it  could 
all  too  easily  happen  again. 93 

A  Washington  newspaperman,  speaking  shortly  after  the  House 
hearings,  voiced  the  empathy  and  concern  of  the  informed  citizen  for 
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the  position  of  the  military  commander  in  such  a  setting  while 

condemning  the  actions  themselves. 

What  is  a  man  to  do  if  he  thinks  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory,  yet  lives  in  a  world 
where  there  is  no  possibility  for  victory?  .  .  . 

He  suffered  the  frustration  of  our  military 
all  through  this  war,  of  fighting  with  his 
hands  tied.  .  .  .  The  gravity  of  the  offense 
and  the  ease  of  its  condoning,  raises  the 
serious  question  faced,  toward  the  end,  by 
the  French  Army:  if  the  nation  has  'betrayed' 
its  Army,  may  that  Army  betray  the  nation? 

I  think  honorable  treatment  for  Lavelle 
constitutes  an  answer  to  that  question,  and 
the  answer  given  is:  yes.  That  is  why  it 
is  important  to  punish  him.  He  disobeyed 
orders,  and  then  lied  about  his  disobedience — 
and  what  else  does  it  take,  in  a  professional 
soldier,  to  merit  punishment?^ 

James  Reston,  commenting  on  the  effect  of  Lavelie's  action  on 
morale  and  discipline,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  press  will  remain 
watchful . 

As  General  Lavelle  saw  it,  the  men  under  him 
were  obliged  to  carry  out  his  orders,  but  he 
felt  free  to  defy  or  'interpret'  the  orders 
of  his  comnander-in-chief  .  .  .  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  superiors  as  he  pleased. 95 

Another  respected  news  analyst  offered  the  thought  that  the  immediate 
casualty  ".  .  .  is  the  concept  that  the  highest  ranking  military 
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or  civilian  authorities  have  ultimate  command  and  control.  .  .  ." 

This  thought  alone  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  rest  of  responsible 
leaders,  military  and  civilian. 

An  editorialist  furthered  this  last  comment  when  he  said, 

The  disturbing  questions  of  command  and  control 
raised  .  .  .  also  require  scrutiny  in  the  Congress 
as  part  of  its  Constitutional  duty  'to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. '97 
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A  final  conment  from  the  civilian  preau  which  has  probable 

implication  for  the  executive  branch  in  its  effort  to  gain  support 

for  its  foreign  policy  is: 

Not  the  least  of  Lavelle'B  sins  is  that  his 
conduct  has  given  the  antiwar  careerists 
another  stick  with  which  to  beat  the  whole 
concept  of  collective  security  in  the 
world. 98 

The  expressed  concern  is  not  limited  to  press  and  members  of 

the  Congress.  General  Abrams  himself  stated  during  his  testimony: 

If  1  or  any  other  commander  of  similar  rank 
picks  and  chooses  among  the  rules,  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  are  then  going  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  rules  he  gives  them.  There  is  no 
way  to  stop  it,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the 
way  the  mission  must  be  performed,  you  must 
adhere  to  it  or  it  will  unravel  in  a  way 
that  you  will  never  be  able  to  control. 99 

Sergeant  Lonnie  D.  Franks,  the  young  airman  who  first  reported 

the  unauthorized  raids,  voiced  what  is  probably  the  deepest  and  most 

fundamental  concern  for  military  leaders  when  he  said: 

To  falsify  a  report  is  an  extremely  grave 
matter.  Commanders  can't  make  correct 
decisions  if  they  are  receiving  false 
reports.  We  lied  to  the  press  all  the 
time.  But  to  ourselves? 100 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  GENERALS:  COMPARISONS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

An  attempt  to  compare  events  separated  in  time  by  the  passage 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  is  fraught  with  difficulty  and  hazard. 
When  the  period  in  question  is  that  which  lies  between  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  and  the  seventh  decade  of  the  twentieth,  the  occur¬ 
rences  fall  within  eras  almost  as  different  as  if  a  millennium  had 
transpired.  The  reliefs  from  command  of  Generals  McClellan,  MacArthur, 
and  Lavelle  appear  to  have  arisen  from  similar  root  causes  which  are 
reflective  of  the  differing  contexts  of  their  times.  The  same  contexts 
also  provide  the  prime  motivators  for  the  interest  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  each  of  the  generals. 

COMPARISONS 

George  McClellan's  relief  from  command  and  his  relations  with 
the  Congress  and  the  President  reflect  a  period  when  political 
differences  of  opinion  were  of  a  long-standing  and  extremely  bitter 
nature;  where  a  professional  military  officer  was  suspect  by  many, 
especially  if  he  was  erudite  and  polished;  when  emotion  was  high  and 
reason  often  obscured  in  the  heat  of  political  strife;  and,  when 
verbal  restraint  was  not  a  public  or  private  virtue. 

His  congressional  examiners  perceived  McClellan  as  less  than 
fervent  in  the  conduct  of  what  was  to  them  an  ideologically-based 
military  crusade  to  remove  a  moral  blight — slavery — from  the  face 
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of  society  in  the  United  States.  In  the  view  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War,  this  moral  end  justified  the  use  of  any 
means  required  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  reluctant  general. 

As  an  exercise  in  civilian  control  over  the  military  forces 
and  military  comnanders,  McClellan's  relief  resulted  not  from  an 
over-extension  of  his  military  authority  but,  rather,  from  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  exercise  his  legitimate  options  to  the  degree 
desired  by  the  more  conservative  Commander  in  Chief,  much  less  the 
radical  members  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Douglas  MacArthur's  relief  from  command  occurred  not  because 
he  was  either  too  aggressive  or  too  dilatory  in  the  conduct  of 
combat  with  the  enemy.  It  arose  rather  from  a  conflict  between  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  established  by  the  President 
and  a  proposed  different  course  of  action  publicly  advocated  by  the 
general. 

MacArthur  was  a  charismatic  figure  whose  concern  for  his  country 
was  very  real  but  whose  judgment  may  have  become  somewhat  clouded 
due  to  isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  international  affairs  and 
to  a  perhaps  natural  over-reliance  on  his  own  evaluative  processes 
and  experience.  He  had,  after  all,  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
when  other  contemporary  general  officers  were  captains  or  majors, 
and  President  Truman  an  unknown  county  politician  in  his  first  term 
as  Senator  from  an  obscure  midwestem  state.  Whatever  his  reasons, 
General  MacArthur  transgressed  Presidential  prerogatives  and  raised 
very  real  doubt  of  the  ultimate  control  of  his  military  operations 
by  the  civilian  authority. 
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The  role  of  military  forcea  in  the  United  State*  1*  to  uphold 
and  protect  the  Constitution  in  direct  subordination  to  the  authority 
of  the  President  as  commander  in  chief  and  in  indirect  aubordlnat  ion 
to  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Congress.  The  military  commander 
does  not  have  the  option  to  embark  on  or  publicly  espouse  a  .orelgn 
policy  which  differs  from  that  of  the  President.  In  the  event  of 
a  disagreement,  the  general  or  admiral  is  obliged  to  make  his 
professional  judgment  directly  known  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  by 
appropriate  official  means  and  not  through  the  public  media  or  others 
in  the  government.  If  his  views  do  not  prevail  and  he  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  President,  the  comnandcr's 
recourse  is  to  resign  or  retire  before  continuing  his  protest. 
Generals  James  M.  Gavin,  Matthew  Rldgway,  and  Maxwell  Taylor  are 
modem  examples  of  those  who  chose  this  path. 

General  MacArthui  was  relieved  because  he  failed  to  follow  these 
basic  tenets  of  the  American  military  professional.  No  matter  how 
vocal  its  objections  to  his  removal,  the  subsequent  interest  of  the 
Congress  apparently  was  more  focused  on  General  MacArthur's  possible 
usefulness  as  a  political  tool  to  be  employed  against  a  President 
whose  policies  it  opposed  than  on  the  question  of  a  violation  of 
civil  control  over  military  forces. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  lack  of  a  perspective  granted  by  the 
passage  of  years,  the  case  of  General  Lavelle  is  not  easy  to  attempt 
to  assess.  Differences  of  opinion  and  a  lack  of  precise  detailed 
clarification  of  what  actually  transpired  are  evident  in  the 
unclassified  congressional  testimony.  There  existed  an  apparently 
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well-founded  fear  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  Congress  that 
a  high-ranking  United  States  military  officer  had,  for  whatever 
reason  and  from  whatever  motivation,  purposefully  and  directly  a 
in  contradiction  to  operational  policies  established  by  the  n  .■ 
civilian  authorities  and  his  military  superiors.  His  actions 
extended  bombing  attacks  on  the  enemy  beyond  established  parameters. 

No  question  was  raised  that  the  chosen  targets  were  other  than 
proper  military  ones  which  under  normal  wartime  circumstances  should 
most  desirably  have  been  destroyed. 

The  question  of  conflict  between  the  executive  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branches  is  a  major  factor  in  the  Lavelle  congressional  hearings; 
the  Congress  was  extremely  frustrated  over  the  dragging  on  of  a  war 
which  it  had  not  declared,  from  which  it  desperately  wished  the 
United  States  to  be  freed,  and  for  which  it  blamed  the  executive 
actions  of  three  Presidents.  The  public  climate  of  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  pressures  from  press  and  other  public  media, 
the  social  and  economic  rents  and  stresses  in  the  fabric  of  the 
Nation  blamed  rn  the  War — these  also  contributed  to  the  close 
congressional  and  public  scrutiny  to  which  General  Lavelle's  actions 
were  subjected  after  he  had  been  relieved  of  his  command  by  his 
miltary  superiors. 

Thus  one  general  is  relieved  because  he  is  not  effective  and 
aggressive  enough  in  the  pursuit  of  his  responsibilities;  ano  \er 
because  he  publicly  opposed  the  President's  foreign  policy  and  his 
statements  interfered  with  its  execution;  and  a  third  because  he 
took  militarily  indicated  actions  which  exceeded  his  military  authority. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Three  common  threads  seem  to  run  through  the  fabric  of  these 
stories.  The  most  forceful  single  factor  evident  in  each  is  the 
continuing  conflict  and  contention  between  the  executive  t*  J  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  government  as  each  exercises  its  constitutional 
powers  as  it  perceives  appropriate.  The  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
military  commanders  and  the  degree  of  detailed  surveillance  it 
exercises  over  military  forces  and  military  operations  have  particularly 
tended  to  reflect  the  contemporary  heat  of  that  conflict. 

The  second  most  strongly  recurring  element  in  each  instance  is 
the  expressed  concern  of  executive  and  legislative  branches  alike 
to  insure  continued  civilian  control  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
country — historically  a  basic  theme  of  the  American  political 
experience. 

A  possible  third  common  element  in  the  affairs  of  Generals 
McClellan,  MacArthur,  and  Lavelle  is  found  in  the  dilemma  faced  by 
each  as  a  senior  military  commander  when  his  best  professional 
judgment  brought  him  to  conflict  with  a  major  element  of  the  policy, 
guidance  or  expressed  desires  of  his  civilian  superiors.  The 
attempt  of  each  general  officer  to  resolve  his  personal  conflict  was 
manifested  in  part  by  the  actions  which  ultimately  resulted  in  his 
relief  from  command. 

Probably  the  reason  the  actions  of  General  Lavelle  went  undetected 
in  the  most  recent  instance  until  reported  by  Sergeant  Franks,  and 
that  the  cases  of  Generals  McClellan  and  MacArthur  are  so  well  known, 
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is  that  such  actions  on  the  part  of  senior  American  military  officers 

are  almost  without  precedent.  One  writer  had  said: 

The  American  military  are  distinguished  from 
European  models  in  one  important  respect. 

P  iwer  is  always  limited  by  the  .  .  .  self- 
restraint  of  our  military  men.  The  possession 
of  power  is  modified  and  influenced  by  a  life¬ 
time  of  discipline  within  civilian  control. 1 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  greatest  check  cn  the  American  military 

commander's  actions  must  conti;.  :C  lie  in  his  professional  training, 

self-discipline,  and  restraint.  These  qualities  are  especially  vital 

to  the  highest  levels  of  command  as  outside  controls  can  rarely  be 

effectively  applied. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  strife  between  the  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  will  perceptibly  lessen 
in  the  future  short  of  a  complete  overturn  of  the  concept  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  Prior  to  the  active  American  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  War,  some  had  seen  a  beginning  trend  toward  a  lessened 
fearful  emphasis  on  civilian  control  over  military  forces  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  rising,  in  one  author's  opinion,  from 
three  factors:  the  increasing  professionalization  of  civilian  leaders 
in  military  matters;  the  changing  character  of  military  leadership 
resultant  from  a  broader  base  of  officer  recruitment,  higher  military 
education  and  military  promotion  selection  policies  which  reflected 
individual  potential  rather  than  seniority;  and,  a  new  shape  of 
national  security  ".  .  .  in  which  military  affairs  are  no  longer  a 
monopoly  of  the  military  and  a  clean-cut  division  between  matters  of 
war  and  peace,  between  foreign  and  military  policies  is  a  false  and 
misleading  notion." 
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Although  these  factors  still  pertain  in  1973,  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  civilian  defense  leaders  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  press,  and  public  media  has  been  sh  lrply  redirected  to  measures 
designed  to  insure  a  closer  surveillance  of  the  operational  acts 
of  high  military  commanders.  The  free  exercise  of  professional 
military  judgment  in  operational  military  matters  has  been  made  more 
difficult . 

No  matter  how  well  motivated,  General  Lavelle's  decision  to 
cause  forces  under  his  command  to  attack  unauthorized  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  has  produced  an  exacerbation  of  the  old  fears  and 
given  new  life  to  the  old  specters.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  it 
has  also  produced  a  severe  setback  to  the  beginning  trend  noted 
above  and  to  the  desire  of  the  American  military  officer  to  have 
his  professionalism  and  military  judgment  both  accepted  and  respected 
by  his  civilian  superiors. 

DORIS  S.  FRAZIER 
LTC  ANC 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FOOTNOTES 


1.  Commander  H.  E.  Smith,  "What  is  the  Military  Mind?",  US  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  May  1953,  p.  512. 

2.  Gene  M.  Lyons,  "The  New  Civil-Mill. tary  Relations,"  American 
Policital  Science  Review,  March  1961,  pp.  53-63. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  63. 
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